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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THE 
NEW KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS 


ALLAN G. 


I 


O ECONOMIST since the Great De- 
N pression which began in 1929 has 
created a wider public interest 
than John Maynard Keynes (1883- 
1946), whose untimely death brought to 
aclose the brilliant career of one of Eng- 
land’s most outstanding social scientists.’ 
The publication in 1936 of his last major 
work, The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, inaugurated a 
period of widespread interest in the new 
economic theory of which Keynes is the 
leading exponent. So important have be- 
come the economic theories associated 
with his name, it is now quite common 
to speak of Keynes’s “new economics” or 
of the ‘Keynesian Revolution.’? Al- 
though he did not describe his work as a 
“new economics,” it is now quite clear 
that he stands for a radical departure 
from the received economics of the early 
years of the twentieth century. This fact 
is made apparent when one inquires into 
‘ An excellent summary of Keynes’s life and work 
is given by E. A. G. Robinson in “John Maynard 
Keynes, 1883-1946,” Economic Journal, LVII 
(March, 1947), 1-68. 
?See S. E. Harris, The New Economics, Keynes’s 
Influence on Theory and Public Policy (New York: 


A. A. Knopf, Inc., 1947); and L. R. Klein, The Key- 
nesian Revolution (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947). 
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Keynes’s philosophical orientation and 
then compares it with the intellectual 
orientation of the orthodox economists 
from David Ricardo to Alfred Marshall. 
Keynes’s philosophical outlook is based 
upon distinctly twentieth-century ways 
of thinking, whereas the general outlook 
of the orthodox economists whom he 
vigorously attacked is more reminiscent 
of Newton, Descartes, and Leibnitz than 
of James, Whitehead, and Bergson. 
Most economists acquire their philo- 
sophical views in a secondhand or hap- 
hazard manner. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they are unaware of the 
extent to which they have absorbed this 
or that philosophical viewpoint. Anyone 
acquainted with the progress of philo- 
sophical thinking since Charles Darwin 
published his Origin of Species (1859) 
cannot but realize the extent to which 
the frameworks of interpretation into 
which economists pour their thinking 
have been influenced~by philosophical 
thinkers. Keynes is a very good illustra- 
tion of these observations. He was not in 
any way a specialized student of modern 
philosophy, his intellectual interests hav- 
ing been absorbed by studies in the fields 
of mathematics and economics. Had he 
led a less busy life, Keynes might have 




























devoted considerable attention to mod- 
ern philosophical thought and its impact 
on the social sciences.’ He had a brilliant, 
inquiring type of mind which, when faced 
with concrete economic issues, was will- 
ing to throw aside outmoded theories in 
favor of more realistic, novel ways of 
thinking. It was not, however, merely a 
matter of acquiring new ideas in a piece- 
meal fashion. His was a case of develop- 
ing new theories in the light of an intel- 
lectual background which was alien to 
his orthodox predecessors and contem- 
poraries. During the years 1919 to 1939 
both Keynes and his orthodox contem- 
temporaries were faced by the same 
pressing economic problems, but they 
made use of different frameworks of in- 
terpretation in coping with these prob- 
lems. What happened was that Keynes 
utilized in his economic thinking a novel 
philosophical approach which has had 
some very revolutionary consequences 
for economic thought. 


II 


Before we turn to the philosophical 
foundations of Keynes’s economic 
thought, it will be helpful to review very 
briefly some of the major features of 
modern philosophical thinking which 
have influenced the social sciences. Re- 
cent philosophy emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the whole or the totality of 
things. Its approach may be described as 
organismal, synthetic, or holistic. These 
terms indicate that twentieth-century 
philosophy has abandoned the atomistic 

3One must not ignore the fact that, although 
Keynes cannot be classed as a student of modern 
philosophy, he was nevertheless very much inter- 
ested in the philosophical foundations of mathe- 
matics. This is well brought out in his short essay on 
the mathematical economist F. P. Ramsey, which 
appears in Essays in Biography (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1933), pp. 294-311. See also Keynes’s 
A Treatise on Probability (London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1921). 
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views of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, according to which the essen. 
tial nature of a thing can be grasped by 
merely adding or combining its many 
component parts. The modern view js 
that the whole may be more or less than 
the sum of its parts. The whole has a 
special character or nature which is not 
understood by merely inquiring into the 
makeup of its separate parts. 

Closely associated with this holistic 
Weltanschauung is a second important 
feature of modern philosophical thought 
which emphasizes the emergent nature of 
things. The totality of things which in- 
terests the philosopher or social scientist 
is an evolving or emergent whole. Since 
the universe, the physical world, and 
social systems are “‘on the make,” every- 
thing that exists is assumed to have a 
past, present, and future. As Whitehead 
has recently put it, ‘Existence is activity 
ever merging into the future.”’* Philoso- 
phers and scientists are very much con- 
cerned with making a place in their theo- 
retical systems for change and its con- 
sequences. This means that the concept 
of the process or continuum is in some 
circumstances found to be much more 
useful than the concept of the mech- 
anism. 

The third significant aspect of modern 
philosophical thought is its attempt to be 
“realistic.” The philosopher seeks to 
make his thinking conform with the find- 
ings of the physical sciences. Whitehead 
and others have pointed out that, besides 
being consistent within itself, philosophy 
must make room for the contributions of 
science. They explain that there need be 
no conflict between philosophical and 
scientific thought. The modern philoso- 
pher is especially careful to see to it that 


4A. N. Whitehead, “Philosophy in Life,” in 
Twentieth Century Philosophy, ed. D. D. Runes 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1943), p. 144. 
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he has made a place within his thought 

system for all generally accepted scientif- 
ic doctrines. This trend in philosophical 
thinking has brought philosophy and 
science much closer together than was 
the case in earlier times. It has made 
philosophy much more realistic or induc- 
tive in the sense that the philosopher 
actually looks for support for his own 
views among those of the scientists. If 
scientific and philosophical opinions are 
found to be in disagreement, the philoso- 
pher of today is quick to re-examine his 
own position. It is this willingness to take 
account of the discoveries of natural 
science that gives a realistic or pragmatic 
flavor to much of recent philosophical 
thought and which sets it off from the 
more speculative thought of earlier cen- 
turies. 

The three aspects of modern_philo- 
sophical thought which are referred to in 
prior paragraphs are reproduced in the 
intellectual substructure of Keynes’s new 
economics. There is, first, Keynes’s 
totalistic or aggregative approach to 
economic studies. In working out his in- 
terpretation of the current ecohomic 
scene, Keynes abandons what he de- 
scribes as the “atomic hypothesis.’’s 
According to this hypothesis, which un- 
derlies orthodox nineteenth-century eco- 
nomic thought and much economic theo- 
orizing of the current century, the eco- 
nomic system is a static order composed 
of many essentially independent parts. 
Each business enterprise operates as a 
separate entity, and the functioning of 
the whole economic system is taken to be 
no more than the sum of the functionings 
of its various parts. This atomistic or 
Newtonian view of the economic system 
has dominated economic thought ever 
since the time of David Ricardo. What 


‘J. M. Keynes, Essays in Biography (1933), 
p. 28. 
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is of special significance is that Keynes 
makes a radical departure from this 
Newtonian Weltanschauung of the or- 
thodox economists and their followers. 
Instead of an atomistic economic world 
“We are faced at every turn,” Keynes 
says, “with the problems of Organic 
Unity, of Discreteness, of Discontinuity 
—the whole is not equal to the sum of its 
parts, comparisons of quality fail us, 
small changes produce large effects, the 
assumptions of a uniform and homogene- 
ous continuum are not satisfied.’ As 
Keynes soon discovered when he turned 
to the problems of the economic world 
of the twentieth century, new situations 
called for new hypotheses. It was because 
he was able to supply new hypotheses 
that his economics represents a consider- 
able advance over nineteenth-century 
economic thought. 

Keynes observes that the structure 
and functioning of the modern economy 
have undergone many changes since Al- 
fred Marshall wrote his first economics 
textbook in 1879. The small-scale com- 
petitive economy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has given place to one in which big 
business plays a dominant role, in which 
there has occurred a very significant 
‘‘separation between ownership and man- 
agement,” and in which at times “‘enter- 
prise becomes the bubble on a whirlpool 
of speculation.’’? In the new economic 
order of the twentieth century the whole 
all too frequently is less than the sum of 
its parts. Keynes points out that, con- 
trary to the views held by the orthodox 
economists, community welfare is often 
much less than the sum of all individual 
private welfares. What contributes to the 
advantage of the individual in a world of 
6 Ibid. 
7J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employ- 


ment, Interest and Money (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1936), pp. 150, 159. 












































monopoly and speculation does not al- 
ways enlarge the “social advantage”’ of 
the community.® Also, when many indi- 
viduals save portions of their money in- 
comes, community saving may be much 
less than planned individual saving be- 
cause this private saving does not always 
lead to real investment, as the conven- 
tional economists assumed. Furthermore, 
one businessman may create work by 
cutting wages; but when all businessmen 
lower wages, the net result is not more 
but less employment for the masses. 
Once again the resulting whole is much 
less than a consideration of the original 
parts would at first lead one to expect. 
In his economic writings Keynes 
moves from the microcosmic economics 
of the classical economists to a new 
macrocosmic type of economics. Whereas 
the classical economists were primarily 
interested in the “theory of the individual 
firm,’’ Keynes’s economics deals with 
“the economic system as a whole and 
with securing the optimum employment 
of the system’s entire resources.” This 
is a reversal in general theoretical ap- 
proach which duplicates recent develop- 
ments in philosophy and many of the 
social sciences such as cultural anthro- 
pology, sociological jurisprudence, soci- 
ology, and political science, all of which 
have turned toward a more totalistic 
outlook. In the new macrocosmic eco- 
nomics not only is the whole quite fre- 
quently less than the sum of its parts, 
but also small changes on many occa- 
sions produce large results. According to 
the interpretation of the classical econo- 
mists, small changes in prices, wages, or 
interest rates are soon checked by a vari- 
ety of self-limiting forces with the result 


8 Tbid., p. 351. See also J. M. Keynes, Laissez- 
Faire and Communism (New York: New Republic 
Inc., 1926), p. 57. 

9 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, pp. 339-409. 
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that the general equilibrium of the eco. 
nomic system cannot be upset in the long 
run. Keyes finds the reverse to be true of 
the economic activity of recent decades, 
Small declines in prices give rise to cumu- 
lative deflationary processes which push 
economic activity to very low levels. For 
the self-limiting forces of the orthodox 
economists Keynes substitutes the self- 
reinforcing forces of the real economic 
world which he saw at work in the years 
from 1919 to 1939. It is these self-rein- 
forcing forces which make it possible for 
the modern economy to shift from one 
level of economic activity to a higher or 
lower level in a relatively short period of 
time. 

The essence of Keynes’s new totalistic 
or holistic approach to an analysis of the 
economic system may be grasped by 
pointing out that the older economists 
made the general level of economic activ- 
ity a function of the behavior of the indi- 
vidual firm. When the individual firm 
was in equilibrium, the whole economy 
was assumed to be in the same condition. 
In Keynes’s economics the reverse is true. 
The behavior of the individual firm is 
held to be a function of the behavior of 
the whole economic system. As the econ- 
omy rises and falls, it takes the individ- 
ual firm with it. Private businessmen de- 
termine their economic policies in the 
light of their expectations or forecasts 
relating to the future behavior of the 
entire economic system. For this reason 
the behavior of the individual business- 
man is in large part nothing but a reflec- 
tion of the larger behavior pattern of the 
whole economic community; and to un- 
derstand the activities of the private 
firm, one must first have an understand- 
ing of the way in which the entire eco- 
nomic system operates. In other words, 
for the orthodox economist the whole 
draws its meaning from its parts; for 
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Keynes the part draws much of its mean- 
ing from the whole. 


Ill 

Besides being interested in the eco- 
nomic system as a totality or aggregate 
which is not always equal to the sum of 
its parts, Keynes is very much interested 
in the economic system as an emergent 
process. This brings us to the second way 
in which his new economics duplicates 
the major features of modern philosophi- 
cal thought. The economic continuum 
which absorbs Keynes’s scientific inter- 
est is the evolving capitalistic system of 
western Europe and the United States. 
During the 1920’s Keynes beeame very 
much concerned with the chronic unem- 
ployment which was then a very heavy 
drag on English economic life. In search- 
ing for the cause of chronic unemploy- 
ment, he was led to inquire into the func- 
tioning of the evolving English economy. 
When he compared the monopoly capi- 
talism of the twentieth century with the 
competitive capitalism of the nineteenth 
century, Keynes observed that some 
very fundamental changes had occurred. 
In the nineteenth century the growth of 
population, the flow of inventions, and 
the opening-up of new territories along 
with the frequency of wars and freedom 
from governmental intervention had 
been sufficient to absorb the savings of 
the wealthy classes and to maintain a 
high level of employment.’® After the 
turn of the century, however, the forces 
making for the smooth operation of “‘in- 
dividualistic capitalism” lost much of 
their effect. Population grew at a slower 
rate, technological progress was not 
maintained, and new lands were no long- 
er available for exploitation. By 1919 the 
capitalistic economies of England and 
other industrialized nations had greatly 


1 Thid., p. 307. 
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matured; and in so doing they lost much 
of their former vitality which had re- 
vealed itself in the capacity to provide 
work for all those who wanted it. 

In the current era of mature capitalism 
nations are no longer able to use fully 
their human and material resources. 
With the existing concentration of wealth 
and income, the upper income groups are 
unable to invest or put to work all that 
they save. Keynes’s fundamental thesis, 
stripped of all its technicalities, is that 
we have now arrived at a stage in our 
economic evolution where the tendency 
to save on the part of the middle and 
upper classes outstrips the ability of 
businessmen to absorb private savings 
through the investment process. “When 
a country is growing in wealth somewhat 
rapidly,’ Keynes explains, “the further 
progress of this happy state of affairs is 
liable to be interrupted, in conditions of 
laissez-faire, by the insufficiency of the 
inducements to new _ investments.’ 
When investments in new plant and 
equipment fail to materialize, chronic 
stagnation and mass unemployment be- 
come persisting features of economic life. 
Money ceases to function as a vital fac- 
tor aiding in the creation of useful mate- 
rial goods; instead, it becomes merely a 
means of storing wealth. Idle or unspent 
money means less demand for the prod- 
ucts of farm and factory, and hence less 
employment. Thrift or saving, which was 
regarded as a private virtue by the or- 
thodox economists, now becomes a public 
or communal vice since it leads to busi- 
ness stagnation and low levels of employ- 
ment and national income. Keynes comes 
to the conclusion that in the mature 
phase of capitalism in which we now find 
ourselves not only are inherited economic 
theories no longer applicable but also the 
guiding principles of individual and com- 


" Tbid., p. 335. 
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former validity. 

Keynes’s emphasis on the changing 
nature of economic life and its great in- 
stability is closely associated with his 
interest in economic reform. The ortho- 
dox economists were essentially contem- 
plative in their intellectual outlook. 
Economic change had no special signifi- 
cance for them; and, since the economic 
system was assumed to be inherently 
stable, there was no need for any pro- 
gram of economic reconstruction. Unlike 
the orthodox economists, Keynes is an 
activist for whom economic theory be- 
comes a tool designed to aid in the 
enlargement of economic welfare. As 
Keynes sees it, the current era of transi- 
tion is one which calls for a considerable 
amount of collective management aimed 
at removing the deficiencies of an econo- 
my in which the full use of resources is 
no longer automatically secured. Accord- 
ing to his interpretation, “individualistic 
capitalism” has broken down, not be- 
cause of any technological necessity, as 
Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen assert- 
ed, but because of inadequate political 
and economic leadership. It is Keynes’s 
“profound conviction that the Economic 
Problem, as one may call it for short, the 
problem of want and poverty and the 
economic struggle between classes and 
nations, is nothing but a frightful 
muddle, a transitory and an unnecessary 
muddle.” It is the profit-seeking finan- 
ciers, the shortsighted politicians of all 
parties, and the old-fashioned civil ser- 
vants who adhere to policies which make 
for less than full employment and low 
levels of national income. It is these mis- 
guided groups that have succeeded in 
setting “finance” against “‘industry” and 
which have allowed the money institu- 


12J. M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932), p. vii. 
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munal behavior have lost much of their 













tion to undermine an otherwise sound 
industrial system. 

As a twentieth-century liberal, Keynes 
believes in the necessity of collective ac. 
tion on a wide scale. He advocates a pro- 
gram of economic reform which assigns a 
heavy responsibility to the government. 
The present era is one of transition from 
“economic anarchy” to the next regime 
“which deliberately aims at controlling 
and directing economic forces in the in- 
terests of social justice and social stabili- 
ty.’’*’ There is therefore much need for 
positive governmental action. The pro- 
gram which Keynes recommends is de- 
scribed by him as “liberal socialism,” 
but it is not socialism of the usual varie- 
ty."* His program seeks to preserve pri- 
vate property and private enterprise as 
basic features of economic life. Keynes 
advocates fiscal and monetary controls, 
tax reform, redistribution of income, 
aids to consumption, population control, 
and governmental regulation of the in- 
vestment process, but these controls are 
not to be carried to the extent of elimi- 
nating private property as a major eco- 
nomic institution. Keynes is a_ harsh 
critic of the Fabian socialists on the 
ground that their brand of “‘state social- 
ism” would lead to an overly powerful 
government and the eventual extinction 
of personal liberties. What Keynes really 
wants is, after all, not socialism but some 
form of regulated capitalism, which, as 
he says, would respect and protect ‘‘the 
individual—his freedom of choice, his 
faith, his mind and its expression,§his 
enterprise and his property.” 

From its broadest viewpoint, Keynes's 
economics may be described as a study of 
capitalism, that highly intricate econom- 


"3 Ibid., p. 335. 

'4J. M. Keynes, “Democracy and Efficiency,” 
New Statesman and Nation, XVII (January 28, 
1939), 123. 
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ic system which had its origins in medie- 
val Europe and which later spread 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world. The 
fact that Keynes does not inquire very 
far into the past or the future of capitalis- 
tic society does not deny the essentially 
emergent nature of his economic analy- 
sis. Unlike the orthodox economists who 
took the institutional framework of soci- 
ety as a given datum and then theorized 
as though the economic system were 
closed to growth and change, Keynes’s 
new economics calls attention to the 
emergent nature of economic activity. 
“Very few of us,” says Keynes, “realize 
with conviction the intensely unusual, 
unstable, complicated, unreliable, tem- 
porary nature of the economic organiza- 
tion by which Western Europe has lived 
for the last half century. We assume some 
of the most peculiar and temporary of 
our late advantages as natural, perma- 
nent, and to be depended on, and we lay 
our plans accordingly.’"’ For Keynes the 
economic system is, in the final analysis, 
a process—an emergent, open system; 
for the orthodox economist the economy 
is a mechanism—a static, closed system. 
We have here two scientific approaches 
which represent fundamentally different 
intellectual viewpoints. It is true that 
Keynes was often very much interested 
in solutions for immediate economic 
problems and that he engaged in much 
short-run economic analysis. But behind 
all his short-run analyses there is the 
realization that there have been powerful 
historical forces at work in the shaping 
of the modern economy and that in Eng- 
land, the United States, and other in- 
dustrialized nations it can be said with- 
out contradiction that ‘“‘an age is over.’ 


's J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1920), p. 3. 

16 Thid., p. 4. 
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The third way in which Keynes’s new 
economics duplicates modern philosophi- 
cal thought is in its claim to be more re- 
alistic than the inherited, academic eco- 
nomics. Throughout his writings Keynes 
emphasizes the fact that he is dealing 
with the “complex real world.” What 
concerns him are the “actual practices 
and institutions of the contemporary 
world” and “the problems of the real 
world.’’? Keynes has no special concern 
with any “simplified propaedeutic” of 
his science. He strongly protests against 
any attempt on the part of economists to 
reduce their science to an oversimplified 
model or scheme of general relations 
which has little connection with the ac- 
tual world of hard-and-fast facts. 

Keynes points out that ever since the 
time of David Ricardo economics has 
been excessively abstract."® It was Ricar- 
do, the individual with the calculating 
outlook of the stockbroker, rather than 
Adam Smith, the humanitarian student 
of socioeconomic problems, who pushed 
economic thought along the path of ex- 
cessively abstract analysis. Ricardo had 
a tendency to go beneath the actual, his- 
torical facts in search of fundamental 
principles which would explain the be- 
havior of economic society. But the fur- 
ther Ricardo’s arguments were developed 
along tenuous lines of reasoning, the 
more his economic theorizing departed 
from the observed phenomena. The or- 
thodox economists, who followed Ricar- 

17 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, pp. 264, 266, and 293. 


*8Tt should be pointed out that what Keynes 
objects to is not abstraction per se but “unrealistic 
abstraction’ which is based on assumptions that 
are remote from the real world. Keynes himself 
used abstraction quite freely at times, as, e.g., in 
developing his theory of employment in The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, but 
he based his abstractions on what he took to be 
realistic, useful assumptions. 
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do and made still more refined use of his 
“rigid approach,” gradually built up a 
science of general economic relations. 
This formalistic science, as Frank H. 
Knight has so aptly observed, “can tell 
us little of the concrete, and its chief 





function is negative—to offset as far as 
possible the stupid theorizing of the man 
in the street.’’*® Keynes is especially criti- 
cal of the current tendency to make eco- 
nomics less a “‘social’”’ and more a “‘math- 
ematical” science. “Too large a propor- 
tion of recent ‘mathematical’ econom- 
ics,” he points out, “are mere concoc- 
tions, as imprecise as the initial assump- 
tions they rest on, which allow the author 
to lose sight of the complexities and in- 
terdependencies of the real world in a 
maze of pretentions and unhelpful sym- 
bols.’’?° 

Keynes asserts that the supremacy in 
nineteenth-century economic thought of 
the static, mechanistic Ricardian out- 
look, with its tendency to give rise to 
“unrealistic abstractions,” was disas- 
trous to the progress of economics. He 
admires the “fascinating intellectual 
construction” for which Ricardo was 
responsible, but he feels that it kept eco- 
nomics in an artificial groove for at least 
a century. Economics, Keynes believes, 
would have made much more progress 
had it relied more upon scientific intui- 
tion and less on abstraction. Like Robert 
Malthus, Ricardo’s famous contempo- 
rary and critic, Keynes prefers to keep his 
economic analyses close to the concrete 
issues of economic life so that he will have 
a better grasp of what may be expected 
to occur in the real world. 

In keeping close to the concrete prob- 


99 F. H. Knight, “The Limitations of Scientific 
Method in Economics,” in The Trend of Economics 
(New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1924), p. 267. 


20 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, p. 298. 
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lems of the actual economic world. 
Keynes gives a realistic bias to his eco- 
nomic analysis. He develops his economic 
theories by taking account of the actual 
problems before him and then creating 
the kind of theories which are helpful in 
meeting the problems of the day.*' The 
flow of Keynes’s analysis is from concrete 
operations or activities to definitions and 
theories and not from unrealistically con- 
ceived assumptions to general conclu- 
sions, as is true of the orthodox econo- 
mists. Keynes’s major objection to 
traditional economics is that it does not 
cope with the problems of the real world. 
He asserts that, since the basic assump- 
tions of orthodox economics are unrealis- 
tic, its conclusions are necessarily of little 
help in the modern world. In his more 
pragmatic way, Keynes insists upon re- 
alistic assumptions for his body of eco- 
nomic theorizing, because he expects 
people to act upon the conclusions de- 
rived from his economic analysis. His 
whole economic analysis is oriented to- 
ward some form of collective action 
which is designed to overcome the coun- 
try’s major economic difficulties. 
Keynes is one of the long line of em- 
pirical English thinkers who, like David 
Hume, have been particularly noted for 
their ‘“common sense and a sort of hard- 
headed practicality.”*? He has explained 
in the Preface to his Essays in Biography 
that there has been a solidarity and his- 
torical continuity of the “high Intelli- 
gentsia of England” ever since John 
Locke wrote his famous Essay concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), which 
Keynes regards as the first modern Eng- 
lish book. Although Keynes belongs to 


2! This point is well developed by Dudley Dillard 
in “The Pragmatic Basis of Keynes’s Political 
Economy,” Journal of Economic History, VI 
(November, 1946), 121-52. 


2 Essays in Biography, p. 301. 
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orld, this high intelligentsia with its empirical 
eco- bias, the empiricism of Hume, Locke, 
omic and Smith is not the same as Keynes’s 
‘tual empiricism. The English empiricists from 
iting John Locke to Alfred Marshall tied their 
ul in empiricism to a static, mechanistic view 
The of the world. They sought inductive sup- 
Tete port for an intellectual orientation which 
and is no longer acceptable to modern science 
con- and philosophy. Keynes unites his em- 
clu- piricism with a new dynamic Weltan- 
no- schauung which is the property of the 
to twentieth century rather than of the 
not nineteenth or eighteenth century. He 
rid. pours his inductive observations into a 
mp- framework of interpretation which em- 
lis- phasizes both the emergent and the 
ttle totalistic nature of things. It is true that 
lore Keynes preserves the tradition and 
re- spirit of eighteenth-century British em- 
co- piricism, but at the same time he works 
cts within a philosophical orientation which 
le- is distinctly post-Darwinian rather than 
His Newtonian. 
to- 
ion V 
ma It has been Keynes’s contribution to 
restore the science of economics to the 
m- position given it at the close of the eight- 
‘id eenth century by Adam Smith, whose 
or primary interest was not in the wealth of 
d- the individual businessman but in “the 
ed wealth of nations.” After Adam Smith 
hy economics soon degenerated into a for- 
s- malistic science of high abstraction; and 
li- by Alfred Marshall’s time it was rapidly 
in moving in the direction of a study of the 
18 mechanics of market-price determina- 
h tion. Unfortunately, the “social” char- 
is acter of the science of economics was 
0 largely sloughed off in the century and a 
4 half which followed the publication of 
al Adam Smith’s An Inquiry into the Wealth 
‘I of Nations. Throughout his life Keynes 
looked at the economic scene from the 
over-all viewpoint of a national policy- 
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maker whose main quest is for “social” 
rather than “private” advantage. In once 
more emphasizing the social or collective 
aspects of economic behavior, Keynes 
has done much to alter the trends in the 
evolution of economic thought. 

Keynes’s reconstruction of economics 
has involved more than the replacement 
of outmoded economic doctrines by the- 
ories which are applicable to the new 
problems of the twentieth century. By 
the early years of the present century the 
intellectual foundations of traditional 
economics were as inadequate as the 
superstructure of economic theory which 
had been erected on those foundations. 
Keynes found it necessary to modernize 
the very framework of analysis which 
economists utilize in their investigations 
of specific economic problems. And in so 
doing he drew upon the many scientific 
and philosophical advances which had 
been made after 1850. It will not be, how- 
ever, until the contributions of twenti- 
eth-century scientific and philosophical 
thinking are much more widely accepted 
by economists that Keynes’s novel eco- 
nomic views will penetrate the university 
classrooms where the teaching of eco- 
nomics suffers from the perpetuation of 
many outworn economic ideas. 

The essential nature of his revolt 
against classical economics and its major 
philosophical implications are matters 
upon which Keynes did not dwell to any 
great length. He does tell us, however, in 
the Preface to The General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest and Money that his de- 
parture from the classical economic posi- 
tion was a difficult “struggle of escape 
from habitual modes of thought and 
expression. . . . The difficulty lies, not in 
the new ideas, but in escaping from the 
old ones, which ramify, for those brought 
up as most of us have been, into every 
corner of our minds.” Although he de- 
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parted radically from orthodox economic 
thought, Keynes still preserved intellec- 
tual sympathies which continued to link 
him with the classical tradition. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that his writings 
contain much of the idealist outlook 
which dominated orthodox nineteenth- 
century economics. By way of illustra- 
tion it may be pointed out that Keynes 
was much more impressed with the po- 
tency of mere ideas, unrelated to specific 
class interests, as instruments of eco- 
nomic reform than are many modern 
economists.*? He never associated eco- 
nomic ideas with class struggles, as did 
Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen, with 
the result that he was never eagerly ac- 
claimed by either the right or the left in 
politics. From the political viewpoint 
Keynes always regarded himself as a 
“liberal,” but neither of the major par- 
ties in current British politics has ever 
espoused his ‘“‘New Liberalism.’’*4 


23 The General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money, pp. 383-84. 


In spite of his limitations Keynes has 
performed a great service for the new 
economics of the twentieth century. This 
is especially true in relation to English 
economic thought, which in recent dec- 
ades has suffered very greatly from the 
wide gap existing between the orthodox 
economics of Alfred Marshall and the 
heterodox economics of John A. Hob- 
son.**> Where Keynes stopped, others can 
now begin with deep enthusiasm for a 
science which is prepared to grapple with 
“the problems of the real world.’’ These 
problems, to which Keynes addressed 
himself, will continue to be of vital con- 
cern not only to political leaders but also 
to social scientists and philosophers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


*4 For a further discussion of the political signifi 
cance of Keynes’s economic views see his essay en- 
titled “‘Am I a Liberal?” in Essays in Persuasion, 
Pp. 323-38. 

*° For a discussion of the efforts of American 
economists to close a similar gap see the writer's 
Modern Economic Thought, the American Contribu- 
tion (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947). 
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THE MYTH OF REVOLUTION 


J. F. WOLPERT 


bomb has become the symbol for our 
age. Like all symbols it mirrors a 
multiplicity of meaning, the striking as- 
pect of which drives home to the most in- 
sensitive of mankind the possibility of 
the race’s imminent demise. That out of 
a mathematical formula on the most ab- 
stract conceptual level should come such 
a directly felt overpowering fact gives 
cause for wonder. It demonstrates once 
and for all that the realm of theory and 
that of practice cannot be separated, 
that, though psychologically the man of 
learning and the man in the street move 
in different worlds, historically their di- 
verse paths converge. 
The atomic bomb, in forcing all to 


[ ITs way the grim flare of the atomic 


recognize the precarious juncture in 
world history which faces us, has taken 
the historical crisis into the market place 
where all strata of society must grapple 
with it. This widespread concern lays 
bare one of the fundamental character- 
istics of this age which is passing into 


limbo—its neurotic consciousness of his- 
tory. Historicism has either consciously 
or unconsciously become a fundamental 
assumption of all thinking and human 
effort. In our individual as well as our 
social lives we are guided by what each 
action means in regard to the past and 
the future, rather than in its immediacy. 
The overconcern among the intellectuals 
about what history means or does not 
mean and the real possibility that it 
might come to an end heighten the tend- 
ency to examine the past for some sign of 
the future. Historicism, a neurotic cul- 
tural symptom which denudes the spon- 
taneity of life, is also an instrument of 


cure for the very sickness it represents, 
for to understand the present as link in a 
chain frees the way for living that present 
for its own sake. 

In searching for the roots of histori- 
cism it is not without significance that it 
is Hegel more than any other thinker 
who is responsible for the present obses- 
sion with it. What he put on the level of 
Geist, Marx was to impute to the actual 
material processes; but it was the Prus- 
sian academic who elaborated the pat- 
tern. He lived at the dawn of the social 
order which we now hear ticking away 
into oblivion. Hardly a current of mod- 
ern thought has not felt the impact of 
Hegelianism. Even those who have most 
strongly rejected his enchanting theol- 
ogy, the pragmatists of James and Dew- 
ey persuasion, have had, nonetheless, to 
assimilate the pulp of his thought before 
spewing it forth, and the Deweyan logic, 
though not of the Hegelian dialectic, im- 
plicitly recognizes the historical under- 
pinnings of its uses. 

The Hegelian scheme, which has in- 
effaceably marked the modern world, 
posits that society can be understood 
only in the light of its peculiar stage of 
historical development. Drawn from it 
we have the emphasis upon the constant 
interplay between thought life and the 
teeming flux of everyday affairs. The 
theological overtones which give the 
character of inner necessity to the his- 
torical process have been largely aban- 
doned; but the recognition of the clash 
and provisional resolution, the presence 
of the antithesis in each synthesis which 
renews the dialectic on each historical 
plateau, has been generally accepted. 
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Even those philosophers who have been 
most concerned with stressing the in- 
violability of the individual as integral 
to their self-styled latter-day liberalism, 
Croce and Ortega y Gasset, have, para- 
doxically, carried historicism to its logi- 
cal extreme. They have defeated their 
own professions by asserting that man 
has no nature, but only history. The self- 
contained quality attributed to human 
nature by the Enlightenment, an ab- 
stract substance transcending and guid- 
ing the course of history, becomes to them 
but a flicker swept along by a wholly de- 
humanized force called “History.”’ His- 
tory swallows up philosophy, and what is 
specifically human is a phosphorescent 
emanation given off by history as it 
sweeps down through time. Though the 
contrast between the role they assign to 
the individual in history and the one the 
prerevolutionary philosophes give him 
seems great, there is, nonetheless, a com- 
mon base. There is the same method of 
hypostatizing the person, either into a 
rationally ethical category or as a socially 
determined puppet. The philosophes 
have a peculiar optimistic flavor which 
immediately stamps a Rousseau or a 
Condorcet, while in our own day Croce 
and Ortega exhibit an underlying sense 
of apprehensive skepticism characteristic 
of the twentieth century. 

It is upon this shadowy background of 
the almost universal feeling that we live 
at a particularly critical time in the life of 
humanity that our century’s thought has 
been conditioned. The tendency to paint 
a picture of what lies beyond this time of 
troubles is tempting and ingrained in the 
historicism which engulfs us. Condorcet’s 
and Bellamy’s raptures of future bliss 
have been replaced by dire predictions of 
cosmic ruin; but both patterns are cut 
from the same cloth. Though it is better 
that we now leave concrete descriptions 
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of the future’s temper and tone to the 
literary water-colorists, we can be as. 
sured that what will be, will be different 
from the present and that the difference 
will be a radical one, similar to that 
which distinguished the thirteenth from 
the nineteenth centuries. To emphasize 
this stark contrast, we must resurvey the 
decisive forces which have made our age 
what it is. 

The modern era was born out of revo- 
lution. The violent outburst of 1786 in 
France was the culmination of changes 
which had been going on, relatively un- 
recognized, both in social philosophy and 
in the materialistic sphere. This great 
event represented a blending of idea with 
idea, of social conditions with ideas 
which, when ignited, cleared away the 
hierarchical, aristocratic ancien regime. 
The society which replaced it is that lib- 
eral-capitalist state of affairs which today 
is in its death agony. Under the increas- 
ingly accelerated tempo brought on by 
the enormous expansion of technology 
and the hardening of the once revolution- 
ary institutional fabric in scarcely more 
than a century, another complex of in- 
terests and ideology burst into revolu- 
tionary flame in 1917. In order to find an 
analogous period, one which sired two 
major revolutions within so short a time, 
we would have to go back to classical 
antiquity, for though these revolutions 
of ours seemed confined to a particular 
locale, their import was world wide. And 
there is good reason to hold that both 
revolutions are really two distinct events 
in the development of a single phase of 
Western history. However, before we can 
fully explore this hypothesis, we must 
dig a bit more deeply into the meaning 
of revolution. 

Like all words used to cover broad 
chunks of social phenomena, ‘“‘revolu- 
tion” has come to mean many things. 
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Rapid technological growth has been 
called the Industrial Revolution, the 
myriad South American coups d’état 
have been loosely labeled revolutions, 
and the year 1932 has in some quarters 
been dubbed the Roosevelt revolution. 
To cut down to the bare bone of what is 
meant by revolution requires the elimina- 
tion of these varying conceptions and the 
establishment of an ideal type. Broadly 
speaking, there are two varieties of revo- 
lution, one national, the other social. The 
national revolution focuses upon the 
overthrow of a foreign power’s rule and 
the establishment of a self-determining 
national state. The ordering of social re- 
lationships within the state need not be 
different from before. If allowance is 
made for the replacement of a monarchi- 
cal form of government by a republican, 
the American Revolution fits fairly well 
into this category. Though the logical 
distinction is clear between national and 
social revolutions, the historical one is 
blurred. As the French Revolution was 
so influential in the spread of national- 
ism, European revolutions of the nine- 
teenth century were invariably mixtures 
of both. In its later phase the French 
Revolution itself emphasized the nation 
more and more, while at the same time 
propagating a new social faith. In the 
later nineteenth century the national and 
social broke from their common matrix, 
the former veering toward the path of 
xenophobic reaction, the latter toward 
international socialism. 

Social revolution as exemplified by the 
French Revolution is the most funda- 
mental of all varities. This is so because 
it most clearly illustrates the basic shift 
in both social relationships and ideology. 
In the shake-up the old ruling class is 
wrenched from political, social, and eco- 
nomic power; and the basis of authority 
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is broadened, if not in practice always in 
theory. 

The inversion of revolution—counter- 
revolution—resorts to the same violent 
means and generally the same tech- 
niques, but its aim is to return to power 
interests originally unseated by the social 
revolution. The forces behind Franco in 
Spain are a typical example. Counter- 
revolution is beset by internal contradic- 
tions. Because it must have an appeal to 
segments of the population that do not 
accept a return to the old regime but are 
out of sympathy with the new, it fabri- 
cates a facade of revolutionism to attract 
those elements as well as the declassed. It 
is forced to resort to revolutionary tactics 
in order to solidify into power a social 
scheme which has been repudiated and 
is the antithesis of the revoutionary 
spirit. As a result it is torn and tossed in 
many directions, and, if the revolution 
to which it has run counter was a success- 
ful one in gaining the allegiance of vast 
numbers, the counterrevolution is short 
lived, unless, of course, external forces 
come to its aid. Ultimately itcannot com- 
pete with the truly revolutionary dynam- 
ic, and as the years go by the thin self- 
conscious ideology which it upholds be- 
comes transparently false. The narrow 
set of interests which it represents bulges 
through its lofty pretensions. 

Classes form the major divisions of 
groups within any social structure. In the 
Marxian view classes are economic con- 
structs, with income and occupation the 
only determinants. It has been constant- 
ly shown that this convenient logical pic- 
ture hardly jibes with social !reality. The 
vital element not sufficiently accounted 
for in the Marxist scheme is the attitud- 
inal one. It is often more important to 
discover what class the individual feels 
himself a part of, rather than to lump 
him willy-nilly into that class with which 
















































he is objectively identified by way of in- 
come. Basic to attitude formation are re- 
ligion, ethnic background, and family in- 
heritance. These will frequently affect 
the individual’s political views at the ex- 
pense of his economic position. From this 
viewpoint class relations are more ade- 
quately analyzed, for economic activity 
is included in the more embracing social 
constellation. In both the French and 
the Russian revolutions the breakdown of 
social classes included other than solely 
economic factors. These extra-economic 
factors are of great importance in under- 
standing the revolutionary process both 
within the nation and as world move- 
ment. 

Since it usually has been orthodox 
Marxists who have concentrated upon 
disentangling the threads of revolution, 
there has been more than adequate anal- 
ysis of the economic factors—the pecu- 
liar economic tapestry of French and 
Russian evolution and the impact of each 
upon the world situation. There has also 
been considerable analysis of the role 
eighteenth-century ideology played in 
the events of 1789. However, the ideol- 
ogy has been usually treated as a com- 
posite of atomic elements which have 
mingled together and then been welded 
into unity by the smelting process of 
revolutionary fires. Ideology has not been 
taken as forming an integral world pic- 
ture, as a coherent myth operating dy- 
namically within the revolutionary 
process. 

However, in the past decades there 
has been a growing interest in social 
myths. Such myths should not be con- 
fused with the antique fables of Greek 
gods and Norse legends. The concept of 
“myth” is, rather, that unexamined 
foundation which undercuts both ideol- 
ogy and social institutions. It is com- 
posed of unconscious assumptions about 
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the nature of man, the historical process 
and cosmic destiny. When it reaches the 
conscious level, it becomes manipulable 
and hence ideology; but when precon- 
scious, it pervades all institutions and 
directs the attitudes of those under jts 
spell. For purposes of analysis we can 
place myth on the horizon where the ra- 
tional faculties and the group uncon. 
scious meet. Myth makes for the possibil- 
ity of understanding among people who 
have never met, who come from different 
parts of the Western world and from dif- 
ferent social backgrounds. There are, of 
course, group variations of the social 
myth, but, as against the myth substruc- 
ture of, say, oriental culture, that of the 
Western world is markedly distinct. 

An attempt to distil the myth of revo- 
lution in abstract terms would be self- 
defeating, for not only is its structure 
historically conditioned, but our era’s 
historicism demands a constant cross- 
reference between ideas and their ex- 
istential matrix. Myth filters down from 
the abstract philosophical level to the 
banalities of the man in the street and 
rises up again to the more rarified intel- 
lectual atmosphere. It forms the nourish- 
ment which enables the individual to be- 
come a social being. In an age such as 
ours there is a plurality of pseudo-myths, 
in contrast to the cohesive world picture 
of the medieval mind. This is because 
myth has been more and more circum- 
scribed into political chennels, as Ken- 
neth Burke has pointed out. The political 
level is legitimately the level of ideology, 
but myth has increasingly encroached 
upon it, for there is no longer an affirmed 
overarching cosmology which transcends 
political differences. As a result all which 
was once common has split up into war- 
ring political factions with complete in- 
vestment in political stakes. Both the 
Frenchand the Russian revolutions had as 
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background a substratum of myth which 

was more than political. In the French 
case it was the cosmology of natural law 
and in the Russian, dialectical mate- 
rialism. 

As yet there has been no adequate 
analysis of the myth of revolution, either 
theoretically or applied to particular 
revolutions. It has been touched upon 
and explored tangentially but seldom di- 
rectly. Georges Sorel commands our re- 
spect as the pioneer in dealing with the 
myth of revolution. His Reflections on 
Violence is the initial advance upon this 
hitherto unexplored territory. Sorel, 
whose thought lay at the convergence of 
Marxist and what was to become Fascist 
ideology, was vitally concerned with 
revolutionary tactics and strategy, not 
only theoretically but as a practical 
politician. He realized the magnetic 
power a revolutionary myth wields in the 
achievement of a successful revolution. 
However, he was impatient to use, rather 
than to analyze, the role of myth. As a 
syndicalist he was searching, above all, 
for the best possible way to assure revo- 
lutionary triumph. Needless to say his 
“myth of the general strike,” as a lever 
for revolutionary action, proved barren. 
No one individual can sit down and spin 
out of his own fancy a vision of hope and 
hate to overthrow the existing order. The 
myth requires a period of genesis; there 
must be time for the mass base to be- 
come thoroughly soaked in it and to in- 
ternalize it. Le Bon has emphasized, in 
his Psychology of Revolution, that emo- 
tional appeal is the primary ingredient 
in the evolution of a revolutionary myth. 
The ideas composing the myth may be 
vague, opaque abstractions, but they 
are so thoroughly imbued with meaning 
for those who believe that the idea con- 
tent vanishes in the emotional drive 
which it imparts. When the affectual as- 
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pect of ideas outbalances their intellec- 
tual content, they cease to be ideas, as we 
usually consider them—either abstract 
generalizations of empirical data or in- 
struments for analysis. The emotional- 
ization of the ideas is the bridge to revo: 
lutionary myth. As the tempo of revolu- 
tion rises, the myth, correspondingly, 
loses its objective reference. Its core of 
originally intellectual content becomes so 
bathed in irrational overtones, impelling 
the will to action in the hearts of revolu- 
tionaries, that the challenging power of 
the revolutionary side is immensely en- 
hanced in the knockdown dragout strug- 
gle for dominance. 

In his Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution E. F. Henderson lays stress 
upon the otherworldly, dreamlike, at- 
mosphere which pervaded that event; 
and John Reed, in Ten Days Which 
Shook the World, noted a parallel atmos- 
phere in the Russian Revolution. When 
Lenin announced to the vast assemblage 
that they would now proceed to con- 
struct the socialist society, he caught and 
expressed the exaltation of the revolu- 
tionary myth. This exaltation, the feeling 
that one is caught up in quickly moving 
and world-shattering events, is the result 
of the impact of the myth working with- 
in each individual adherent. Group psy- 
chology as it differs from that of the in- 
dividual has received the attention of Le 
Bon as well as of Freud. Their conclu- 
sions were that crowd behavior has a dif- 
ferent texture, more explosive and spon- 
taneous than purely individual action. 
The mass listening to Lenin was not an 
undisciplined crowd, but the myth’s 
identity of purpose produced an emotion- 
al power by far outpacing that which 
would have been felt by the individual as 
such. On the level of leadership the myth 
imparts the same electric surge of feeling, 
but the leaders make explicit what the 


















































mass senses. Though they, the leaders, 
are aware that enormous difficulties be- 
set the path of revolution—even at the 
moment of seizure of power—they are 
carried along by the determination of the 
mass’s faith in the myth. As it works 
upon them, supplying the needed cour- 
age to push on, the myth projects the 
panorama of a lofty destiny, compensat- 
ing by far for the difficulties of the 
moment. 

The fervor which the revolutionary 
myth produces is markedly similar to the 
religious ecstasy experienced by the early 
Christian martyrs and the medieval 
mystics. It acts with the same generative 
power upon its followers as did the Chris- 
tian story of salvation upon the faithful. 
There is even a historical line which ties 
the two together. Through the promise of 
eternal life for the saved the Christian 
myth gave a transcendent hope beyond 
the woes of this world, centering men’s 
aspirations upon the City of God. With 
the decay of supernatural religious senti- 
ment, so greatly fostered by the Refor- 
mation fragmentation of sects, the ardor 
which the Christian revelation inspired 
was transferred to secular aims. The new 
secular social pattern had behind it what 
was to become the French revolutionary 
myth, which, in its violence, became the 
apotheosis of the hopes for the City of 
Man. 

Man’s growing concern with his life as 
social being and as an individual and the 
diminishing interest in supernatural sal- 
vation gave impetus to aspirations to 
achieve social salvation. In the cold sim- 
ple light of Marxist logic it meant merely 
that the middle class was knocking at the 
gates of power; but this interpretation 
attributes to man a self-awareness for 
which even the concept of false conscious- 
ness is not adequate. The complexity of 
the situation warrants a more compre- 
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hensive view. The vision of a new human. 
ity, washed clean of original sin, which 
Rousseau expressed, was a component 
part of the French revolutionary myth, 
T. S. Eliot has remarked that the unity 
of modern culture is best exemplified by 
its rejection of original sin. If this be true. 
this unity had its birth in the French 
revolutionary myth. 

The drive of the myth lets loose the 
floodgates of emergent social trends the 
aftereffects of which cannot be pin- 
pointed. The old social pattern dissolves, 
and reaction against the formerly frozen 
pattern is unleashed in action for its own 
sake, the consequences of which may 
even outrun the boundaries prescribed by 
the myth. The new paths broken by this 
frenzied force can easily lead in directions 
never perceived at the outset of the revo- 
lution. Since as long ago as Augustine, 
who was possessed of an uncanny insight 
into the nooks and crannies of the human 
psyche, men have sought to find the or- 
der of historical change. Stripped of his 
theology, Augustine saw that in the his- 
torical process calculated purposeful ac- 
tion always produces some results scarce- 
ly expected and often in direct contra- 
diction to the aims envisaged. So if per- 
haps at the fringe of the revolution men 
of unheated imagination with only them- 
selves to serve, such as Fouche and Tal- 
leyrand, are successful under early days 
of blinding passion, under the bloody 
Terror, and the reaction of Thermidor, 
and even again under Napoleon as well 
as Louis XVIII, it is exactly because 
they move at the fringe. They have not 
emotionally, spiritually, or in any other 
way committed themselves to the revo- 
lutionary myth. This makes it possible 
for them to pick their way around with 
a view to their own self-preservation and 
aggrandizement. In the case of the great 
performers on the revolutionary stage, 
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Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, and 
Trotsky, it is true that revolution de- 
yours its own children. They seek to 
achieve concrete aims, but in the attempt 
they move in a whirlpool of conflicting 
passions, as much the victims as the pro- 
pellers of the situation. They move with- 
in the myth, intoxicated by its message, 
though at times they may wonder at its 
reality. The sense of wonder shields them 
from knowledge of their end—though 
Robespierre in power had a premonition 
of his. 

In its early stages the myth in its 
variegation resembles the disparate prod- 
ucts of intellectual discourse. Ideas, such 
as the philosophical Enlightenment and 
the Marxist interpretation of society, are 
put forth as descriptive or even as ana- 
lytical of the social order. These inter- 
pretations, which marked the beginning 
of both modern revolutions, had to be 
sharpened to the fine edge of revolution- 
ary utility. When the level of myth is 
reached, its function is to exacerbate the 
present concrete grievances as well as to 
paint visions of the rosy future. This part 
played by the myth is implicit in the 
French case and explicit in the Russian, 
revealing the ambiguity of the Marxist 
position which is both enraptured by 
myth and coldly aware of its utilitarian 
function. The myth arouses class con- 
sciousness to a fever pitch—a necessity 
for the minority who shoulder the leader- 
ship. In the flowering of rhetoric which 
surrounds the myth, the class seeking 
power merges its specific interests with 
those of society as a whole, becoming a 
class expression not in narrow economic 
terms but in the formulation of a whole 
landscape of life. It oversimplifies a cos- 
mology, epistemology, and philosophy of 
history in peculiarly strident terms, e.g., 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
the Communist Manifesto. 
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Robert Michels, in his Political Par- 
lies, touches on the compound of con- 
crete aim and florid generalization: 

Every new social class, when it gives the 
signal for the attack upon the privileges of a 
class already in possession of economic and 
political power, inscribes upon its banners the 
motto, ‘The Liberation of the Entire Human 
Race.’’ When the young French bourgeoisie 
was girding its loins for the great struggle 
against the nobles and clergy it began with 
the solemn Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and hurled itself into the fray with the war cry, 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 


The myth, then, though it evokes a 
superrational response, has its rational 
elements. These elements are so formal- 
ized and simplified that they can be un- 
derstood by all. Though the ideas out of 
which it came may have been full of nu- 
ance, all intellectual subtleties are 
stripped away and the myth bursts forth 
in full-bodied colors with stark contrasts 
and flat assertions. The revolutionary 
forces cannot afford to admit the slight- 
est vestige of right to the side under at- 
tack. The whole struggle must be blaz- 
oned in bold antitheses with virtue com- 
pletely restricted to the challengers and 
vice knit into every move of the defend- 
ers. Any group which attempts, as a bal- 
ance wheel, to stand in between is in- 
evitably shattered in the clash of ex- 
tremes. Both the French and the Russian 
revolutions afford ample proof of this. 
The myth has been honed to cutting edge 
and will not tolerate any compromise. It 
has become so tightly geared to change 
upon premises entirely unacceptable to 
adherents of the old system that it car- 
ries along with it those who would nat- 
urally be cautious as well as further in- 
flames those who are hotfoot for total 
transformation. When the attitude of no 
compromise has subtly permeated the 
cadres of the disaffected, the curtain of 
the revolutionary drama has gone up. 
















































Compromise, be it merely makeshift, 
is the oil which keeps the machine of 
state running in a stable society. Even 
in a despotism, the consolidation of soci- 
ety requires compromise between con- 
flicting interests, no matter how spurious 
it may be. Naked force can only hold so- 
ciety together in periods of vacuum. In 
the abnormal psychological situation 
which is endemic to a revolutionary 
crisis there can be no compromise, for 
men see only the polarities of absolute 
good and evil. Each side imputes to the 
other the most conscious mendacity 
the supporter of the old order out of 
guilt, and the revolutionaries out of re- 
sentful indignation. Having become com- 
mitted to an insurrection, the forces of 
leadership of the revolution use the myth 
to instil militancy as widely and deeply 
as possible into the rank and file. 

Before the crisis there had been a 
steady beat of discontent; but when the 
crisis is reached, a qualitative change 
takes place, the discontent becoming ac- 
tivized. The rhythm swings sharply up- 
ward, tearing away any remaining hopes 
of a possible peaceful settlement. Now 
there can be no turning back. Those who 
seek to save the shreds of their threat- 
ened privileges strike back almost blind- 
ly. The urge for self-preservation blots 
out rational control; and force, pure and 
simple, becomes de rigueur. It is no won- 
der, then, that there are excesses on both 
sides. The chain of violence builds upon 
itself, and fewer and fewer can stand 
apart. All revolutionary participants 
stand as upon one side of a widening so- 
cial chasm from which the bridge of com- 
promise has been blasted by the evoca- 
tion of the myth. 

One of the psychological requirements 
of the myth in accelerating action is that 
it always silhouettes a concrete devil at 
which pent-up social resentment explodes 
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in fury. At first the resentment is incho. 
ate with no specific cbject. Individuals 
rather than groups then become singled 
out as responsible for widespread social] 
disintegration. As disaffection cuts deep. 
er, the myth grows with it and the dey] 
theory of responsibility becomes explicit. 
Now the ruling class, as a social group, 
feels the full weight of hatred; previously 
the social order as such remained un- 
questioned. Suspicion rages like an epi- 
demic, expecially after the first onslaught 
against the old order has been successful, 
for after the initial triumph the cracks in 
the winning coalition begin to show. The 
necessity of carrying out administrative 
duties to which they are unaccustomed 
breeds a further insecurity in the revolu- 
tionaries. They see plots where there is 
only bewilderment, and danger in the 
slightest deviation. The Great Fear of 
post—July, 1789, in France is a striking 
example of this hysteria. Corresponding- 
ly, the myth now shifts its emphasis from 
humanitarian goals, which it had set, to 
the necessity for solidarity. (The French 
and Russian change in focus from univer- 
salism to nationalism affirms this.) The 
still remaining remnants of the former 
ruling class become even more swabbed 
with sin in the eyes of the revolution- 
aries. In attributing satanic perfidy to 
each individual enemy, the myth sub- 
jects them to abstract categories, thus 
obliterating all distinctions based upon 
individual persuasion. There is complete 
disregard of the fact that some of the 
ruling class ‘may have been floundering 
aimlessly for short-term solutions, re- 
vealing that they were almost as much 
victims of the institutional malfunction- 
ing as those who are straining toward 
power. 

A second component of the myth 
which spurs its followers on is the self- 
imputation of a higher morality to the 
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revolutionary forces. Not only does this 
serve to bolster their self-esteem, but it 
makes undeniable their belief that they 
are on the side of history and cannot be 
turned back. Stamina to withstand the 
rigors of striking out again and again 
flows from this sense of righteousness. If 
there are setbacks at the outset, the firm 
resolve to transform right into might en- 
forces the will to persist under the most 
discouraging conditions. The function of 
1905 in the Russian revolutionaries is an 
example. Instead of breaking up the 
revolutionary movement, it served to 
give valuable experience which was util- 
ized successfully in 1917. 

It is this will to go on which distin- 
guishes a true revolution from a coup 
d'état. The coup d’état, a carefully cal- 
culated grasp at power by a clique with- 
in the orbit of existing power relations, 
has no mass base and no morale. If in- 
geniously contrived, it works at the ex- 
act instant planned, as so many South 
American revolts have, or, if the plan 
goes awry, it is a dismal fiasco. If igno- 
minious failure is the outcome, there are 
seldom any traces left. No myth is in- 
volved in any of its mechanics, though one 
may be created if the coup is successful, 
such as the Napoleonic legend was. True 
revolution, on the other hand, digs down 
into the very vitals of the social order, 
and no segment of it can remain unaffect- 
ed. The coup d’état is a political device 
having no reference outside itself, an ex- 
emplification of unalloyed technique. It 
is not surprising that the opportunist 
Fascist Malaparte should have reduced 
revolution to the boundaries of the coup 
d’état. The variable of stamina in con- 
trast to the lack of it in the coup d’état 
derives in no small measure from the 
myth. Just as the Christian martyrs, with 
unclouded assurance that their faith 
would ultimately triumph, drew balm 
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from this transcendent belief, so do the 
revolutionists in their hour of trial, when 
success or failure hangs in the balance, 
draw the will to fight on from the myth 
to which they are committed. In such 
time the myth functions as a bank of 
emotional investment on which revo- 
lutionary adherents draw credit to bul- 
wark their shaky condition. Objectively 
their situation may appear extremely 
precarious, but the resources found in 
the myth often override what would be 
insurmountable to a coup d’état or a 
political movement working within legiti- 
mate channels. 

It is of great significance that the two 
modern revolutions each identified their 
cause with what they considered the in- 
evitable course of history. This histori- 
cism, though it now has the feeble glow 
of a society about burned out, at that 
time served to supercharge the groups 
bent upon making a new society. Histori- 
cism is ingrained in the revolutionary 
myth. Though each of these revolution- 
ary movments was objectively identi- 
fied with groups which were gaining more 
prominence. both stressed the role of 
will needed to bring about what they be- 
lieved to be the preordained situation. 
(The voluntarism of the Leninist vocab- 
ulary of insurrection has too often been 
overlooked by those who want to con- 
sider him an orthodox heir of Marx.) It 
is no wonder, then, that the revolution- 
ary myth should hammer out the call to 
action. Inevitability acts as a sitmulus 
to the temper of the advanced cadres. A 
revolutionary myth conceiving society as 
static would be a contradiction in terms. 
In England since 1688 the social myth 
has been one based upon slow accretion 
and evolution of social progress—in 
keeping with the nation’s actual develop- 
ment; but in France and Russia, an 
apocalyptic vision of what the good soci- 
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ety shall be pervaded the revolutionary 
myths. 

Despite the radical break with the es- 
tablished order which the revolution en- 
tails, its myth is affected in a subtle and 
usually unconscious way by the nature of 
the society it is crusading against. A ris- 
ing power must distinguish itself radi- 
cally from that group which it is oppos- 
ing, yet all tools at hand to implement 
the revolutionary outbreak must be 
drawn from the existing society and its 
historical tradition. If the myth is not re- 
lated to the peculiar historical situation 
of the time, it will be stillborn. The 
French Revolution had to be fought out 
in French terms and the Russian in Rus- 
sian terms. Both the ruling class and the 
oppressed have some common cultural 
nourishment. The difference lies in the 
angle from which each group eyes the 
given culture. The ruling class views it 
from the height of unquestioned power; 
if inroads into their allegiance have not 
been made by the revolutionary myth, 
they consider the culture eternal. Those 
in rebellion see it as the epitome of in- 
justice, and they aim to purge it of para- 
sites in order to make it viable once 
again. Because of the common elements 
of the cuitural heritage shared by the two 
groups, the revolutionary government is, 
then, not only concerned with narrow 
political problems but, by the very na- 
ture of the all-enveloping social base of 
the myth, deeply involved in the cultural 
aspects of society and consciously seeks 
to pattern the culture along lines pre- 
scribed by the myth. However, an unmis- 
takable imprint is left upon the myth by 
the old order despite its negative obses- 
sion with the evils of that society; this 
ambivalence is pointed up even more 

sharply when heroic forerunners of the 
revolution are found in the most unlikely 
corners of the dying order. There will al- 


ways be a line of continuity, no matter 
how jagged, established between the two 
societies, the new and the old. 
It was not an accident that the literary 
battle of the books between the advo- 
cates of the ancient and modern writers 
occurred in prerevolutionary France, 
That which was fought out on one level 
was bound to be fought on another. The 
advocates of the superiority of the mod- 
erns glorified themselves as part of the 
great age of Louis XIV. They considered 
their culture the full fruition of all past 
ages. This attitude revealed the highly 
integrated character of French society 
then, a society sure of itself and its foun- 
dations. This period in France bears a 
striking similarity to Victorian England, 
which Macauley, in his measured prose, 
rhapsodized as the high plain of achieve- 
ment reached by humanity from which 
his gaze turned backward condescend- 
ingly toward the benighted past. Yet 
even the age of the great Louis had with- 
in it the attitudes and social composition 
which were to smash the social order in 
less than a century. Consideration of the 
present in terms of the future, as opposed 
to the inferiority of the past, instilled a 
critical outlook which was ultimately to 
prove dangerous to the given set of social 
relations. This attitude was to shape and 
become part of the myth as it upheld fu- 
ture glories in contrast to past ills. When 
the old order was called into question, 
hearts and minds did not turn backward 
for solace but forward. The critical tem- 
perament bore ever more closely on the 
present, only by Louis XVI, with scorn 
and not approval. 

The shift in the French atmosphere 
from the peak of Louis XIV to Louis 
XVI was hitched to the changing roles of 
the social classes. The advocates of mod- 
ernity who were to count Voltaire in their 
ranks painted utopian versions of repub- 
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lican Rome and far kingdoms where jus- 
tice reigned. This foreshadowed the more 
compelling utopian strain found in the 
revolutionary myth, reflecting the fact 
that the bourgeoisie no longer willingly 
accepted their social inferiority. By 1789 
it had become a galling stigma. They 
were the ones who pumped the life-blood 
into society while watching the idle 
nobles living as parasites on their en- 
deavors. Mercantilistic policy which 
seemed correct to their grandfathers now 
loomed as a stifling threat to freedom. 
Nature and reason, which had replaced 
the church and the sacraments as more 
adequate explanations of universal law, 
became the raw materials for the elabora- 
tion of the myth. Declaiming its presence 
in all humanity, the appeal to Reason 
which later became deified) gave to po- 
tential revolutionaries a sense of their 
own dignity as human beings. Minus 
these ingredients the myth would have 
shriveled into impotence. 

In his Introduction to his History of the 
Russian Revolution Trotsky remarks 
upon the crucial point in the psychologi- 
cal transformation of the classes. ‘The 
dynamic of revolutionary events is di- 
rectly determined by swift, intense and 
passionate changes in the psychology of 
classes which have already formed them- 
selves before the revolution.”” These 
changes, though, have their existential 
basis and are in no small part brought 
about by the myth as it coalesces. The 
ideas, scientific, political, and philosophi- 
cal, which form the nucleus for the myth 
must be considered autonomous in their 
relation to the social structure. They do 
not operate as a mere screen for under- 
lying changes in forms of production, 
even though they function within this 
nexus. As we have seen, the myth can 
push the course of revolution beyond the 
explicit aims of the revolutionaries. 
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It is understandable that the function 
of the myth in its postrevolutionary 
stage should be different from that in the 
actual course of revolution. After the 
revolutionary fever has run its course, 
the myth tends to take on different di- 
mensions, its ambiguities becoming man- 
ifest, for now what must be stressed is its 
conservative aspect. It must act as a 
shield for the new society; in doing so it 
becomes ideology, veiling the imperfec- 
tions of the new order. The subtle trans- 
formation of the French revolutionary 
myth into a rationalization of middle- 
class aims and, in our time, the way so 
called orthodox Marxism operates as a 
vindication of the Russian despotism 
make clear this contradiction. The resi- 
due of myth in the Russian case is used 
with careful calculation to mobilize sus- 
ceptible forces outside the Russian world 
to forward the aims of the new hierarchy. 
A legend has grown up among leftist 
groups which casts such a spell over the 
events of 1917-20 that it blots out knowl- 
edge of the fact that the actual circum- 
stances of 1948 are vastly different from 
those of the revolutionary period. The in- 
fant messiah, so long awaited and joyous- 
ly heralded in 1917, has now, in his young 
manhood, proved to be a monster of de- 
structiveness. 

In its period of decadence the revolu- 
tionary myth has dovetailed into the per- 
vasive historicist attitude which we have 
discussed. Since fundamental to this dis- 
tinctly modern attitude is the realization 
that the past cannot be recaptured, what 
the myth has actually left as a social pre- 
cipitate is confused with what is prom- 
ised. It is then not too bold to expect that 
for our age myth in its generic sense has 
come to its end. 
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THOUGHTS ON FREEDOM AND ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


E ARE much interested, during 
these postwar years, in free- 
dom, civil liberties, the bill of 


rights, the free-enterprise system, gov- 
ernmental controls, the police state, dic- 
tatorship, communism, totalitarianism, 
and democracy. Though these discus- 
sions centering around freedom have 
been voluminous, some aspects of the 
problem, important for public pelicy, 
have seldom been mentioned To see the 
issue comprehensively we need to ask the 
question, liberty for whom, and to in- 
quire about the place of freedom in a 
highly organized society. 

Freedom is seen in the current discus- 
sion as something that affects us all— 
like the weather. As winter exists for 
everybody, so the climate of liberty is 
not for one group only. Thus the war 
imposed some restrictions on all of us. 
So in Nazi Germany the curtailment of 
liberty was general. 

But the menace of Germany has been 
removed. What then is it that produces 
the present concern over our freedom? 
There is fear that some of the wartime 
governmental restrictions of a general 
nature may be revived. The danger, 
though, to our general liberty does not 
seem to be sufficiently great to account 
for the intensity of the discussion. Per- 
haps the threat is only to the liberty of 
some group in the population, who, in 
their agitation, speak of it in general 
terms. 

That the problem of liberty may be 
local and not general like the tempera- 
ture of the seasons, history testifies, as in 
the case of Negro slaves before the Civil 


War. At another time a very large seg- 
ment of our population, women, were 
fighting for rights and liberties. The 
trend toward freedom for children 
reached its peak in the progressive edu- 
tion movement in the 1920's. The 
struggle of labor for freedom to bargain 
collectively and to join unions covered a 
long period of time up to the Wagner 
Act. Thus the problem of liberty may be 
specific as well as general. 

In fact, there is an advantage in 
clarity at the present time in thinking of 
freedom in concrete terms. The advan- 
tage of the concrete and specific over the 
abstract and general may be illustrated 
from another field. The Eskimos have 
been characterized by white missionary 
teachers as lacking in the ability to con- 
centrate and are therefore said to be in- 
ferior to whites and more like children. 
This observation was made from watch- 
ing Eskimos with their schoolbooks. If 
an Eskimo had been watched at a seal 
hole cut in the ice, where he will sit at 
below-zero temperatures for hours and 
even days, great concentration would 
have been remarked—more than the 
white man would have shown. This error 
could have been avoided by speaking of 
a trait like concentration only in terms 
of a specific situation. Perhaps we may be 
making a similar error in speaking of 
freedom and not of special freedoms. 

Speaking of freedoms in the plural, 
then, the issue at the present time is not 
precipitated by slavery, nor are we par- 
ticularly concerned just now about the 
freedoms of women, or of children, or 
even of labor. The peak of interest in 
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these freedoms was in earlier years. The 
public discussion seems to indicate that 
the groups most worried about freedom 
are businessmen. 

They have cause to be worried. The 
businessman has had his freedom to do 
as he pleases with his property progres- 
sively restricted for many years, espe- 
cially since 1930. At one time there was 
not a great deal of difference between 
personal property and business property 
so far as restrictions on their use were 
concerned. A man can do about what he 
wants with his pocketknife but no longer 
with his factory. He has seen the govern- 
ment determine what raw material he 
may or may not obtain, what expansion 
he may undertake, and, indeed, whether 
he can run his business at all. He is losing 
freedom in the employing of labor and in 
the managing of his labor force. Prices 
and profits have been regulated particu- 
larly in monopolies and utilities; and 
now in other lands even the ownership 
of big key industries has been taken over 
by the government, though usually for a 
price. 

It is no wonder that businessmen are 
concerned over their freedom. The pros- 
pect of losing two such movers of men, 
power and profits, might well be expected 
to launch a drive for the free-enterprise 
system, though it should be noted that 
the possibility of such a loss in peacetime 
is more to be feared by monopolistic in- 
dustries dealing in products of wide 
utility than by the thousands of small 
competitive businesses. It is quite natu- 
ral that this anxiety which envelops big 
business and to a lesser extent little busi- 
nesses should be seen by leaders of in- 
dustry as enveloping us all. This projec- 
tion is easy to achieve, for businessmen 
tightly are aware that the welfare of 
business affects the welfare of us all. And 
if we all add our voices to the call for 
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liberty, there is less likelihood of the liber- 
ties of business being restricted. Then too 
a fight for liberty is always timely. 

We are not concerned at this point 
with the merits of the social philosophy 
of private capitalism or of governmental 
ownership, but we do admit the gravity 
of the situation. The thought that 
bothers many is not so much a loss of 
freedom to big business as a possibility 
of an authoritarian government whose 
meddlesomeness and curtailment of lib- 
erties may not be confined to large-scale 
industry. 

The pessimism from such a thought 
may be counterbalanced by a stock-tak- 
ing of our liberties in activities other than 
business, where we have made some 
memorable gains in freedom. 

But first we must observe that the 
loss of liberty is more than the formal 
restrictions of our actions by law, gov- 
ernmental edicts, and police force. Lib- 
erty may be lost because of custom, 
public disapproval, ostracism, and many 
other intangible social forces. For in- 
stance, a superstition-ridden people, like 
those of witch-hunting Salem, did not 
have the freedom of action which people 
have in a community where science has 
banished the terrorism of superstition. 
Science has brought us much freedom. 

An inventory of our institutional regu- 
lations shows in regard to the church, for 
instance, a greater freedom than former- 
ly of one religion to worship without per- 
secution by another. Also the people may 
now play games on Sunday, which was 
once forbidden by religious authority. 
So the dictates of the church over the 
manifold activities of our daily lives are 
fewer and less rigorous. This increase in 
freedom is regretted by some who see only 
license. 

We are freer, too, today because of the 
changes in the family as an institution. 
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When the homestead was the factory of 
the time, the power of the patriarch was 
extreme in theory and sometimes harsh 
in practice. Many a son, or daughter, or 
wife have suffered and rebelled at the 
impositions of family authority. No one 
doubts the increase in freedom—though 
it may be abused—in the companionship 
family of today. 

Again, the anonymity of modern city 
life permits behavior not allowed when 
we all lived in villages and farming com- 
munities. The eyes and tongues of neigh- 
bors along Main Street were more effec- 
tive than are the metropolitan police and 
the city council. 

From this brief survey it may be ar- 
gued that even though we may have lost 
some freedom because of governmental 
regulation, we have still gained much be- 
cause of the growth of villages into cities, 
the weakening of family authority, the 
lessening of religious sanctions, and the 
growth of education through science. 

These changes may be viewed from a 
different angle. What is happening is a 
transfer of controls from family, church, 
and village to government and industry. 
The first three institutions made us what 
we were throughout history and prehis- 
tory. Large-scale government was un- 
known except in the case of city-states, 
in wars sometimes, and during the mer- 
cantilistic era. Industry outside the 
home was weak and small. With the in- 
crease in government and the spread of 
the factory system, functions have shift- 
ed from the three earlier institutions to 
the two more recent ones. The govern- 
ment takes over increasingly from the 
family the care of the old, the training of 
the young, the task of physical protec- 
tion, and various other functions. Indus- 
try has assumed among other functions 
the regulation of employment, wages, 
and the hours of work. In general, the 
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earlier institutions gave up functions or 
performed them badly before the latter 
assumed them. There was a lag. 

But now the question concerns the dj- 
vision of these functions between indus. 
try and government, both of which are 
growing in size and power. As we see goy- 
ernment gaining on industry and hear 
industry sound the call for liberty, we 
forget the gains in freedom that accrued 
to us because of a dwindled church, yijl- 
lage, and family, once mighty arbiters of 
our welfare. 

There is another difference between 
then and now. In general, the trium- 
virate of earlier institutions was based 
on small units, and their reach toward 
large integration only succeeded a few 
times, as in the medieval church and in 
the expansion of a family’s holdings into 
a kingdom. But when to the steam en- 
gine, the railroad, and steel-making were 
added the automobile, the airplane, the 
telephone, the radio, and the modern 
printing press, there followed a great 
proliferation of various-sized units of or- 
ganization in industry and in govern- 
ment, and a great mushrooming of as- 
sociations that are neither government 
nor industry. 

The result of these trends is incalcula- 
bly important. Society over a large area 

\ has become organized to a degree never 
known before. 

The present highly organized nature of 
the United States is in marked contrast 
to that of the westward-moving frontier 
of the America of the past. In those 
days of early settlement the pioneer could 
usually put his transported possessions 
into a much smaller space than a covered 
wagon, and with his family he could live 
off the land. Nowadays, a settler needs 
to take with him a drugstore, a dentist, 
a schoolhouse, a gas pump, and a mail- 
order house catalogue. 
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These early settlers had an ideology of 
liberty. Had they not come to America to 
escape Old World tyrannies: Then, too, 
on the edge of the wilderness Daniel 
Boone had few to say him nay. A social 
philosophy of liberty is very appropriate 
to these conditions. 

Usually there is a fairly high correla- 
tion between the mores of a people and 
the material and social conditions under 
which they live. Thus, the custom of hos- 
pitality is very different among sparsely 
settled, agricultural peoples than it is 
with city dwellers having hotels and a 
monetary system. There are, though, 
ideologies, as, for instance, religious 
faiths, that are relatively independent of 
the social environment. Christianity, we 
think, is applicable anywhere. So, no 
doubt, is a doctrine of liberty. Neverthe- 
less, there are times when some elements 
of Christianity, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, are stressed more than others 
like the writings of St. Paul; and there 
have been places, like Athens in antiqui- 
ty, where the love of liberty was greater 
than in others, say, Sparta. 

One wonders what ideology is appro- 
priate to our highly organized society. 
Will the social philosophy of liberty fit 
our complex social organizations as well 
as it fitted pioneer America? It is natural 
that we should look to liberty, the herit- 
age of the forefathers, to guide us now as 
it did them then. 

But before agreeing that the ideal of 
liberty is especially appropriate to a com- 
plex society, we pause to raise a funda- 
mental question. Is there not a basic con- 


| flict between freedom and organization? 


So it seems. When an individual partici- 
pates in the functioning of an organiza- 
tion, he gives up some liberty; for he ob- 
viously cannot do other things when he 
is doing the work of the group. When a 
player joins the football squad, he must 
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practice with the team and he cannot go 
to the library at the same time. He may 
give up freedom quite willingly to work 
with the team, but that is not the ques- 
tion. A man may even gain eventually 
more liberty by giving up some liberty to 
work with an organization, as we did in 
taking on wartime restrictions to defeat 
Germany; but again that is not the issue. 

From this reasoning we might infer 
that with the increasing organization in 
our time we shall necessarily lose liber- 
ties. Such is clearly the case if we think 
only of the individual’s activity as he 
works in an organization. But the effects 
of an organization’s work may result in 
more freedom, at least more freedom of 
time, for if a man can do an amount of 
work measured by x, then 100 men effec- 
tively organized may do work equivalent 
to not 100x but perhaps 1,o0ox. Did a 
farmer of the eighteenth century who 
made clearings and dug up the stumps 
with an ax and a spade have more free- 
dom than a man today working 35 hours 
a week with a gasoline-run saw and a 
bulldozer? Also, organizations bring a 
greater variety of freedoms of behavior, 
as seen in the different kinds of activities 
found in such an organization as a city. 

But our immediate question is not 
whether organizations make a net gain in 
freedom; it is to inquire about a proper 
ideology for a highly organized society. I 
venture to suggest that the following 
ideals be added to our pantheon as suited 
to the concerted collective activities of 
twentieth-century society. 

We should applaud good teamwork 
and admire the beauty of a smooth-run- 
ning, efficient organization. Loyalty 
should be rated high as a virtue, and we 
ought to be willing to sacrifice our narrow 
selfishness for the larger good. Effective 
organization rests upon respect for rules 
and leadership. Factionalism is disrup- 
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tive of the unity necessary for a team to 
win. Unity becomes a major objective 
and co-operation a major method in at- 
taining it. Behind all these attitudes 
there should be the driving power of an 
esprit de corps, evidenced sometimes in 
song and legend. 

The foregoing attributes characterize 
good organization work, just as a sharp 
edge is characteristic of a good knife, ir- 
respective of the purpose to which an or- 
ganization or a knife may be put. How- 
ever, these attributes of an organized 
society are probably more effectively de- 
veloped if the purpose is a noble one in 
which the members believe. 

The ingredients of an ideology for a 
state whose citizens operate through 
many groups are not unfamiliar to us. 
Loyalty we have appreciated in two 
world wars in which we have taken part. 
Self-sacrifice for a high purpose is a tenet 
of our religion. Our system of justice and 
order rests upon respect for law and 
obedience to it. We fought a long civil 
war for unity. The fervor of our patriot- 
ism is testimony that we value esprit de 
corps. We have, therefore, in our tradi- 
tion the scattered elements for the mak- 
ing of a unified ideology appropriate to 
organization. 

There remains one question. How is 
our tradition of liberty to be related to 
ideology of organized activity? Is it 
proper to place emphasis upon freedom 
when we are to develop a new social 
philosophy? It might be inferred that 
idealizing liberty would be harmful to 
teamwork. In training for athletic games 
neither coaches nor players ever mention 
freedom. Where the membership in an 
organization is voluntary, the issue of 
freedom is not likely to be acute. 

Whether the ideal of freedom is good 
or bad for the development of organiza- 
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tion, we cannot escape the dynamic force 
of our great tradition of freedom, al- 
though there are times when it is reduced 
to ritual. Thus, when our orators are 
speaking eloquently about liberty in con- 
nection with Lincoln and the Constitu- 
tion, radicals are dismissed from their 
jobs, not because of anything they have 
done but because of what others say they 
think. Some of our talk about freedom is 
merely a devotional to ancient gods. 

But a real emphasis upon freedom is 
good even though it may slow up devel- 
opment of an ideology of co-operation. 
For there is serious danger of abuse of 
organizational authority, as the history 
of intolerance shows, unless it is safe- 
guarded by a system of justice which 
protects the rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals. So the structure of a social! phi- 
losophy fitted to a highly organized soci- 
ety should rest upon a substructure of 
individual rights and liberties which our 
tradition happily supplies. 

We shall have our difficulties in being 
loyal to liberty and to the group at the 
same time, for in any one group there is 
a real conflict between freedom and oc- 
cupational obligations. We cannot, in 
training for football, follow the rules and 
stay up all night. Many regulations we 
willingly accept if we wish to play on the 
team. This illustration furnishes the clue 
we need in adjusting ourselves to the 
ideology of organization. 

The way to reconcile freedom and or- 
ganization is to join the organization 
voluntarily and participate enthusiasti- 
cally in the program the leader or the 
majority adopt, or else, if our fight for 
policy is overruled, to withdraw. If one 
is a member other than by choice, as in a 
family or a state, it is best to act as if one 
had joined voluntarily. To do this may 
be difficult or even impossible. If not im- 
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possible, the difficulty can be overcome 
sometimes by examining searchingly the 
gurces of one’s principles or the origins 
of one’s prejudices. Devotion to such an 
ideology is predicated upon a substruc- 
ture of justice and a superstructure of 
worthy purpose. In this manner we may 
maintain our precious legacy of liberty 
and gain manifold rewards of efficient 
organization. 

However, in any group, as the beha- 
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vior of the individual must be restricted 
if it interferes with the behavior of 
others, so the freedoms of subgroups 
must similarly be restrained. In a chang- 
ing society this process of shifting 
controls and freedoms becomes very 
active. No amount of reconciliation of 
freedom and organization will prevent 
this process. 
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DISCUSSION 


PROPOSED SOURCES OF PRACTICAL WISDOM 


CHARNER PERRY 


DAY the world is harassed by political 
caine. Chronic strife and fighting in 
many places and sporadic violence almost 
everywhere weaken the foundations of or- 
derly life and threaten to spread into disas- 
trous war. Even in peaceful areas there are 
harsh oppositions between groups in regard 
to moral and political issues. It is not sur- 
prising that in such conditions there should 
be, as indeed there is, general recognition of 
the need for moral and political wisdom, 
that is, a body or knowledge, or a method, or 
perhaps a discipline by which disputes 
might be resolved in a way which would ap- 
pear fair or reasonable or just to everyone 
willing to consider the issues with an open 
mind. 

In answer to this need there have been a 
large number and a bewildering variety of 
prescriptions as to how moral wisdom might 
be achieved. Humanists have suggested that 
increased study of the humanities might 
help, that men might be tamed, humanized, 
or civilized through acquaintance with lit- 
erature and the arts, that practice in the 
valuations involved in the appreciation of 
literature and the arts would make men 
sensitive to values and able to judge them 
critically. Social scientists, perhaps skeptical 
of the efficacy of esthetic sensitivity in po- 
litical affairs, have recommended extension 
of study and research in the social sciences. 
Some natural scientists have suspected that 
further development of the scientific atti- 
tude, with its disinterestedness, its subordi- 
nation of individual prejudice and parochial 
loyalties to an impersonal and therefore 
cosmopolitan point of view, and its willing- 
ness to sacrifice all lesser interests for the 
sake of truth, would contribute more to a 
new and reasonable way of handling social 
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problems than does either the social pseudo- 
scientist’s dabbling in the social lore and 
barbarous ways of prescientific man or the 
humanist’s practice in the niceties of visual, 
auditory, and verbal stimulation. Many re- 
ligious people, of course, insist that these 
academic specialties would be helpful, if at 
all, only if subordinate to and guided by re- 
ligious doctrine. 

Whatever their ultimate merits, the pres- 
ent effect of these various prescriptions 
seems merely the setting-up of claims and 
counterclaims, oppositions which are not so 
violent or dangerous or widespread as the 
political oppositions but which nevertheless 
have the same character of being conflicts 
of interest or of ideologies. These academic 
disputes illustrate indeed what happens 
generally to attempts to present a reason- 
able basis for settling practical issues. Each 
doctrine which seems to its proponents a 
reasoned and cogent presentation seems to 
other people a rationalization, a dogma, or 
just another ideology. This seems truly the 
frustration of reason, the bankruptcy of 
human intelligence, that the urgent need 
for a reasonable basis for social policy and 
individual action should generate only ideol- 
ogies, an assortment of personal and group 
dogmas. 

Most of us think some of the time, and 
some of us all the time, that the failure to 
reach a common basis for moral discussion 
is caused by the ignorance, intellectual 
blindness, or original sin of our opponents. 
We demand that men open their eyes or 
change their hearts. We admit that the 
present generation is hopeless but demand 
more and better education for the next gen- 
eration. It is in order, however, before plac- 
ing all the blame on ignorance, blindness, 
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and original sin, to consider whether or not 

there are other sources of our present frus- 

tration in moral discussion. It may be that 

men are unconvinced by moral exhortations 
because the exhortations are really not con- 
vincing. 

It is, indeed, easy to perceive certain de- 
velopments in modern thought which have 
a tendency to uproot moral discourse, leav- 
ing it dangling, unsupported, in thin air. 
One of the great accomplishments of modern 
thought is the freeing of science from an- 
thropomorphism. Science, we have been 
told, should free itself so far as possible 
from the interests, desires, purposes, and 
valuations of man to achieve an impersonal 
description of the universe. That such de- 
tachment has to a great extent been ac- 
complished constitutes one of the great 
triumphs of the human reason. 

The suppression of anthropomorphism, 
however, separates science sharply from 
common sense. Common sense, the lan- 
guage and thinking of every day, is primarily 
a language of action in which the environ- 
ment and society are apprehended and de- 
scribed in relation to human interests, pur- 
poses, customs, and institutions. Common- 
sense thinking is deeply colored by consid- 
erations of good and bad, of advantage and 
disadvantage, of opportunity and obstacle, 
and these considerations are fused into the 
terms used in designating and describing 
objects or persons. Ordinary language is 
adapted to moral discourse because implicit 
in it are innumerable valuations which are 
taken for granted. 

For many moral discussions the language 
of common sense is adequate. It is clear 
enough, however, that the valuations im- 
plicit in common sense are a disorderly mix- 
ture. Valuations which are in some sense in- 
trinsic to the human situation are mixed 
with the mores of a specific society, the cus- 
toms of a specific age, the manners and 
ideology of a class, and even the prejudices 
and personal interests of individuals. Con- 
sequently, it is not surprising that when 
there are swift changes in customs, or op- 
positions between different societies, or con- 





flicts between classes, arguments drawn 

from common sense are unconvincing. Com- 
mon sense varies from society to society, 
from age to age, and from group to group. 

Since science is ideally and to a great de- 
gree actually the same for all men, ex- 
pressed in a language and developed by 
methods which provide a common basis for 
understanding and agreement among men 
of diverse groups and cultures, it is natural 
that men should look to science to furnish 
a common basis, either directly or by anal- 
ogy, for understanding and agreement in re- 
gard to moral and political problems. In- 
deed, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the impressive progress of natural 
science spread widely among men the hope 
that a like application of reason would soon 
produce a rational morality, a rational po- 
litical order, and even a rational religion. 

Without pretending to have reached the 
bottom of the issue, one may entertain 
doubts as to whether science does provide a 
basis for resolving moral or political prob- 
lems. The main reason for such doubt is 
spread out on the surface of the matter. 
Science aims at, and has to a considerable 
degree attained, a neutral description of the 
universe—a description from which human 
desires, interests, plans, and hopes have been 
removed. On the other hand, human de- 
sires, interests, plans, and prejudices are the 
essential stuff of moral and political prob- 
lems. The actions and transactions of men 
and the terms applicable to them—just, ex- 
pedient, successful, honorable, reasonable— 
have no place in scientific description. 

If, however, science does not provide a 
basis for reasonable judgments in morals 
and politics, where else could such basis be 
found? Science, if not indeed identical with 
reason, seems to furnish the only available 
example of what might be meant by reason, 
that is, a method or a discipline or a body 
of principles which should be cogent or com- 
pelling for all men regardless of their preju- 
dices, interests or cultural backgrounds. Un- 
less we find in science a way of escape, are 
we not enmeshed in prejudices and individu- 
al or socially determined points of view? 























































A blunt and unequivocal answer to this 
question is presented by Professor Northrop 
in The Logic of the Sciences and the Hu- 
manities.' This book is a collection of essays; 
and it contains both illuminating comments 
on specific sciences and obfuscating remarks 
about scientific method in general. Its im- 
portant message, however, is an emphatic 
‘‘ves” to the above question. Though Nor- 
throp begins deceptively by denying that 
there is one scientific method and by prom- 
ising to present the various methods appro- 
priate to various sciences, it appears soon 
that there is only one scientific method and 
indeed only one logic and one way of reason- 
ing. His promise to describe different meth- 
ods has only a token redemption in a differ- 
entiation of stages of inquiry; and this dif- 
ferentiation, though useful in planning the 
tactics of a science at a specific time, is ir- 
relevant to the general issue as to whether 
there is more than one way of being reason- 
able. According to Northrop there is only 
one way of being reasonable, whether in the 
humanities, the social sciences, or religion, 
and that way is identified with scientific 
method. 

I suspect that a great many people have 
reached more or less the conclusion that 
Northrop states; but many of them main- 
tain a polite reticence or at least make some 
diplomatic gesture toward the feelings or 
academic prerogatives of humanists or social 
scientists, and some at least probably 
straddle the issue even in their own minds. 
It is both stimulating and helpful to have 
a clear-cut and emphatic assertion that all 
pretensions, except those deriving from 
science, to a competence for judging moral, 
political, or religious issues, are spurious. 
Such an assertion presents sharply the al- 
ternatives which confront us when we look 
for a reasonable basis for practical judg- 
ments. 

Northrop goes down the line of possible 
sources of practical wisdom and unequivo- 
cally rejects any claims that might be ad- 
vanced for the social sciences, the humani- 
ties, or religion. So far as social science is 


* New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. xiv+4oz2. 
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concerned his argument is simple. Socia] 
science intends to describe society as it js: 
and the test which it must meet is conform. 
ity to the facts of society as they are. A nor- 
mative social theory, however, prescribes 
changes that should be made or a good so- 
ciety which is not completely realized. “Of 
its very nature a normative social theory 
departs at least in part from the de facto 
state of affairs to which any social theory 
must conform completely if it is to be veri- 
fied by the methods of natural science.” It 
is evident, then, that factual social theory 
can furnish no reasonable ground for norma- 
tive social theory. 

To see how Northrop disposes of the hu- 
manities and religion as sources of moral 
wisdom, one must notice the distinction 
he makes between concepts by intuition and 
concepts by postulation. Concepts by intui- 
tion refer to experienced objects; and their 
full meaning is given by the presentation of 
the appropriate objects. Such experienced 
objects are not, indeed, pure experience, 
which is ineffable. They involve classifica- 
tion and description which have become so 
firmly established that they constitute com- 
mon sense; but while the objects of common- 
sense experience depend on conceptualiza- 
tion, the concepts involved are a kind “‘the 
complete meaning of which is given by some- 
thing which can be immediately appre- 
hended.” Concepts by postulation, by con- 
trast, refer to objects which cannot be ex- 
perienced; and their meaning is given com- 
pletely by the system of postulates and 
definitions in which they appear. 

Concepts by intuition are used in com- 
mon sense, in literature and classical art, 
and in science in the classificatory and natu- 
ral-history stage. When such concepts are 
used there is apparently no serious problem 
of verification. Such concepts merely repre- 
sent to us experienced objects, and if there 
is doubt about the correctness of the repre- 
sentation we need only look at the objects. 

Concepts by intuition prove inadequate, 
however, for dealing with many problems 
that arise; and theories involving concepts 
by postulation are constructed. Such theo- 
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ries cannot be verified by any direct appeal 
to experience; they must be tested by scien- 
tific method, that is, by the process of mak- 
ing deductions and checking the deductions 
by experiment and observation. 

In terms of this distinction, Northrop in- 
dicates two functions of art and literature. 
Art and literature may present or represent 
experience, either by suggesting as in im- 
pressionistic art pure experience, or by using 
concepts by intuition. In this first function 
art and literature present the “aesthetic 
component of reality.” ‘‘The primary task 
of poetry, arising out of art in its first func- 
tion, is to convey the aesthetic component 
of reality in and for itself apart from all 
postulated doctrine and theory. Put more 
concretely, it must keep men continuously 
aware of the freshness and the ineffable 
beauty and richness of the immediately ap- 
prehended.”” We may add that literature 
and art in performing this function add 
nothing in the way of theory or doctrine or 
moral wisdom to what is immediately ap- 
prehended. They simply present or re-pre- 
sent what is directly experienced. 

A second function of art and literature is 
“to convey analogically in terms of imme- 
diate experienceable materials, the unob- 
servable theoretic component of reality 
which can be literally expressed only by the 
technical concepts by postulation of science 
and scientifically formulated philosophy.” 
Northrop emphasizes strongly, however, 
that in this second function art and litera- 
ture act solely as purveyors of doctrines or 
theories about whose truth they are ignor- 
ant: “‘... it is never the poet or any other 
artist who is in the position to determine 
when he operates in this second function, 
whether the doctrine which he conveys ana- 
logically is the correct one or not.” It is be- 
cause of this fact that “poetry, prose, paint- 
ing, music and sculpture are called arts 
rather than sciences. This is the reason, also, 
why a society tends to become demoralised 
when it tries, as the recent modern world 
has done, to base its theory of the good life 
upon the arts and the humanities, rather 
than upon the sciences and a scientifically 











determined philosophy. There is no criterion 
within the arts or the humanities to deter- 
mine whether one theory rather than an- 
other of the theoretic component of reality 
which an artist may convey analogically is 
the correct one. This is also the reason why 
it is a very dangerous thing for contempo- 
rary professors of English to set themselves 
up as competent teachers and judges of a 
philosophy of life.” 

The same considerations are applied to 
religion. Religion may cherish the aesthetic 
component, moving, free of any doctrinal or 
theoretic commitments, in immediate ex- 
perience; and according to Northrop this is 
the alternative exploited by Eastern reli- 
gions. Religion may, however, contain doc- 
trines about the soul and God. Since God 
and the soul are not given in immediate ex- 
perience, but are unseen, they depend on 
inference; and ‘trustworthy unseen factors 
can be distinguished from erroneously in- 
ferred ones only by means of the logical and 
scientific methods developed by the West 
for making trustworthy inferences to the 
unseen.” If religion contains any theoretic 
component, this component can be estab- 
lished only by science or by the use of scien- 
tific method. “This means, however, that 
nothing corrupts Western religion as un- 
equivocally and thoroughly as does the cur- 
rent contention in contemporary Western 
Protestant humanistic circles that religion 
and morality are things which the methods 
of logic and science cannot touch.” Theo- 
logians, it seems clear, are dangerous and 
presumptuous when they, like professors of 
English, set themselves up as teachers or 
judges of a philosophy of life. “‘Moreover, it 
is not the business of the theologian to de- 
termine whether such an unseen theoretical- 
ly known component of reality exists or not, 
or what its character is. This is the business 
of the scientist.” 

Northrop, then, unequivocally and em- 
phatically rejects any pretensions theologi- 
ans, humanists, poets, artists, or social 
scientists may have to furnish a reasonable 
basis for practical judgments. This summary 
rejection is reaffirmed in positive form when 
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Northrop asserts that ‘empirically and in- 
tellectually speaking, there is no such thing 
as ethics. There are no purely ethical facts, 
as there are no purely ethical meanings. 
There is only the nature of things and one’s 
basic theory concerning what it is. One’s 
philosophical presuppositions designate this 
basic theory. ‘Good’ is merely a single word 
for this basic theory. It is one’s philosophy 
rather than, as modern ethical teachers sup- 
pose, an item, either naturalistic or idealist, 
within that philosophy. For any given 
people any conduct proceeding from its 
basic theory concerning the nature of things 
is good. Any theory or attendant conduct 
not in accord with these presuppositions or 
not given meaning by them is ethically 
meaningless, or bad. Thus the problem of a 
good society is nothing more than the 
problem of getting an adequate conception 
of the nature of things.” 

Many people, I suspect, would agree 
with Northrop that natural science furnishes 
the only reasonable basis for any kind of 
judgment; but acceptance of this conclusion 
is frequently accompanied by the suspicion 
that natural science does not provide a basis 
for practical or normative judgments. Since 
the acceptance of both the conclusion and 
the suspicion commits one to the belief that 
there is no reasonable basis for normative 
or practical judgments, most reasonable 
people are inclined at this point to hedge in 
some way or another. 

Northrop, however incredible his doctrine 
may be, does not hedge. He rejects the sus- 
picion mentioned above and asserts that 
natural science furnishes an adequate basis 
for normative judgment. It is his contention 
that the practical judgments in any culture 
flow from four sets of assumptions constitut- 
ing the economic doctrine, the political doc- 
trine, the religious doctrine, and the aes- 
thetic doctrine of the culture. These doc- 
trines in turn are determined by the philoso- 
phy of the culture. ‘In fact, they are the 
more specialized expression of a single set of 
primitive concepts and postulates embrac- 
ing the economic theory, the political the- 
ory, the religious doctrine and the aesthetic 
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forms and values in their organic intercon- 
nections. This common all-embracing set of 
primitive concepts and postulates is the 
philosophy of the culture in question.” 

The philosophy of a culture, however, js 
a theory about nature; and a theory of na- 
ture is tested by scientific method. “The 
verification of normative social theory is to 
be obtained not by checking its basic philo- 
sophical postulates, either directly or in- 
directly, against the facts of society either 
in the present or in the future but by check- 
ing them with the postulates of the philos- 
ophy of natural science prescribed by the 
facts of nature. When the relation between 
the postulates of the philosophy of culture 
and the postulates of the philosophy of na- 
ture is that of identity, the philosophy of 
culture is true. When the relation is not that 
of identity, the philosophy of culture is false 
or incomplete.” 

Northrop’s doctrine depends, of course, 
on the supposition that the same set of defi- 
nitions and primitive propositions implies 
both descriptive propositions which may be 
experimentally tested and also prescriptive 
propositions which do not correspond to 
any existing state of affairs and which 
constitute basic principles in the _prac- 
tical disciplines; and Northrop states this 
supposition explicitly. ‘The basic primitive 
concepts and postulates of the philosophy 
underlying a given culture have two differ- 
ent references, the one a prescriptive refer- 
ence by way of the theorems to culture, the 
other an empirical cognitive reference by 
way of the postulates to nature and the 
natural man. It is the former of these two 
references which gives a normative social 
theory its normative character; it is the lat- 
ter of its two references which provides 
normative social theory with its cognitive, 
verifiable character as true or false.’”’ Nor- 
throp elsewhere makes clear that in his 
opinion the postulates about nature are es- 
tablished by deducing from them proposi- 
tions which can be subjected to empirical 
test. Consequently, the same set of postu- 
lates yields two sets of theorems, the set of 
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descriptive propositions by which they are 

tested and the prescriptive set. 

I see no reason to doubt the possibility of 

selecting a set of postulates which would 
imply both descriptive and prescriptive 
propositions; and it might be that a system 
could be constructed such that the descrip- 
tive theorems are confirmed by experimental 
results in the natural sciences. I should think 
it likely, however, that from any such sys- 
tem a simpler set of postulates could be con- 
structed which would imply all the descrip- 
tive theorems but none of the prescriptive 
theorems of the original system; and it seems 
to me that it would be reasonable to say 
that it is this second set, if it can be con- 
structed, which is confirmed by experimen- 
tal test. To put the matter in another way, 
since admittedly none of the prescriptive 
propositions is verified, it would seem 
logically unsound, in constructing a theory 
to account for the verifying propositions, to 
introduce components implying prescriptive 
(therefore unverifiable) propositions unless 
it is logically impossible to construct with- 
out such components a system adequate to 
account for the observable facts. 

Northrop gives neither any reasons for 
thinking that natural science must neces- 
sarily imply normative propositions nor an 
example of deduction of normative prin- 
ciples from any existing science. He does 
give some indication that scientists may and 
indeed sometimes do regard verification of 
their scientific theories as corroborating also 
their religious, moral, and political opinions, 
or, more exactly, that in various periods 
scientists and philosophers have accepted 
general philosophical theories which were 
supposed to be based on the science of the 
period or to be established by the use of the 
same method as used in science. Disen- 
tanglement, however, of science from beliefs 
and preconceptions associated with it has 
been one of the features of scientific ad- 
vance. 

The thesis which seems most clearly in- 
volved in Northrop’s argument is not the 
proposition that any descriptive science 
must have normative implications but 
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rather the supposition that any normative 
theory must imply propositions about the 
nature of world and man, and that, conse- 
quently, such normative theories may be 
tested by seeing whether or not their im- 
plied assertions about nature and man can 
be verified by scientific procedure. It might 
be conceded that any normative theory does 
imply descriptive propositions about nature 
or man; but it is clearly a mistake to con- 
clude from this supposition that the implied 
descriptive propositions furnish a test of the 
normative theory. It may be, as seems to be 
the case, that sharply contrasted normative 
theories imply the same propositions about 
nature or man; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, a variety of ethical theories may 
be consistent with scientifically established 
facts about man and nature. 

The plausibility of Northrop’s argument 
really depends, however, on an ambiguity. 
When he is making a careful statement 
Northrop seems to say not that natural sci- 
ence furnishes a test for normative theories 
but rather that the test is furnished by 
philosophy of science. This may make a 
crucial difference, since it may be that phi- 
losophy of science is not science, is not veri- 
fied in the same way that science is, and in- 
deed is not descriptive. Northrop says: 
‘Put more explicitly this means that that 
philosophy of culture, that normative social 
theory, is the scientifically verified and the 
correct one in which the basic philosophical 
primitive ideas and postulates are identical 
with the primitive ideas and postulates of 
the philosophy of natural science arrived at 
by the analysis of the verified theory of nat- 
ural science which brings out into the open its 
basic methodological, epistemological and 
ontological assumplions’’ (italics mine). 

Northrop apparently believes that all the 
assumptions or presuppositions of a specific 
scientific theory should be placed in a sys- 
tem of primitive ideas and postulates con- 
stituting the explicitly formulated theory, 
that consequences are deduced from this 
system, and that the entire system is con- 
firmed or disconfirmed by experimental test 
of the deduced consequences. Because of 





















































this belief Northrop seems to hold, at least 
when he is thinking of how philosophy of 
science is verified, that philosophy of science 
is continuous or identical with science. 

Such placing of the presuppositions of a 
theory among the postulates of the theory 
seems logically indefensible. Scientific the- 
ories presuppose logic and mathematics; but 
it would not be correct to say that logic and 
mathematics are parts of specific theories 
and are verified by the experimental testing 
of the theories. It seems essential to recog- 
nize that scientific theories involve presup- 
positions which are more general than what 
is confirmed or disconfirmed by the experi- 
mental tests. 

Northrop seems to move toward such rec- 
ognition when he needs ‘‘methodological, 
epistemological and ontological assump- 
tions” to check with the presuppositions of 
normative theory; and I believe the plausi- 
bility of his contention that science and so- 
cial theory should have the same presuppo- 
sitions depends on the shift from postulates 
to presuppositions. If, however, this shift is 
recognized, then Northrop’s argument that 
normative theories are established by the 
verification of scientific theories is left float- 
ing in thin air, without foundation. 

The point at issue may be clarified by 
saying that science is both a system of veri- 
fied theories and also a human activity or 
enterprise and a social institution. Science 
as a human enterprise and a social institu- 
tion presupposes a community of scholars, 
that is, a group, large or small, of men who 
are actually, in some sense, reasonable 
beings and who accept and follow common 
ideals or norms. The notion of ‘verified the- 
ories” can be given meaning only by refer- 
ence to a community of men committed to 
principles of honest reporting of experi- 
ments, fair examination of evidence sub- 
mitted by others, and cautious determina- 
tion of opinion on the basis of all relevant 
evidence. Such principles, however, are not 
propositions falling within science as a body 
of knowledge or a system of verified the- 
ories; no scientific theories can be deduced 
from them; and they are not tested by the 
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confirmation or disconfirmation of scientific 
theories. 

In summary, then, Northrop’s contention 
that normative theories may be tested by 
their relation to the verified theories of nat- 
ural science points in exactly the wrong di- 
rection. He gives no reason at all for sup- 
posing that verified theories of natural sci- 
ence imply normative propositions; and the 
plausibility of his argument depends on a 
reference, which he does not recognize as 
such, to certain assumptions of science or of 
scientists which are not established by ex- 
perimental procedure. 


An account of practical judgments which 
seems to be directly opposed to that of 
Northrop is presented by Professor A. C. 
Ewing in The Definition of the Good? Ewing 
does not confront us as does Northrop with 
a bold hypothesis but offers rather a pro- 
posal so modest that criticism of it seems 
quibbling. The substance of his theory can 
be adequately stated in a few sentences. 

Ewing rejects ethical skepticism because 
he finds that he and most other men make 
ethical judgments which they persist in re- 
garding as more reasonable than the alterna- 
tives. He rejects naturalism because it in 
equivocal fashion devitalizes ethical judg- 
ments, shifting between reducing them to 
factual judgments, which are not ethical, 
and making them definitions, which are not 
judgments. Having reached this point he ex- 
amines the meaning of ethical judgments 
rather than the question as to what their 
grounds are. He nevertheless in discussing 
the meaning of ethical judgments seems to 
say all that he has to say or thinks need be 
said about how they are established. 

According to Ewing ethical judgments 
may be interpreted as asserting that various 
things are fitting objects of attitudes for or 
against. To judge, for instance, that any- 
thing is good is to assert that it is a fitting 
object for a ‘‘pro” (favorable) attitude. 

This way of interpreting what is asserted 
in a normative judgment has various advan- 
tages as a preliminary formulation of the 


2 New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 215. $3.00. 
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problem of the grounds of such judgments. 
It would suggest a systematic analysis of at- 
titudes and a consideration of whether some 
or all of them involved or presupposed prin- 
ciples relevant to the selection of appropri- 
ate objects. Ewing seems to think, however, 
that he has solved the problem. His explica- 
tion of the meaning of normative judgments 
plus his rejection of ethical skepticism seem 
to amount to the assertion that some of our 
attitudes are justified by the nature of their 
objects. This modest assertion indeed seems 
reasonable. The substance of Ewing’s theory 
lies, however, not in this modest proposition 
but in the conviction that nothing more need 
be said. This conviction involves or posits an 
extensive theory; but since Ewing is con- 
vinced that nothing more need be said, the 
substance of his theory is not explicitly 
stated or not stated at all. 

Ewing’s belief that he has said all that 
can be said in general terms about the 
ground of normative judgments is reflected 
in several statements. He says: “‘The reason 
why something, A, is good, that is, why we 
ought to adopt these attitudes to A, lies in 
the natural, factual characteristics of A it- 
self... . The value judgments which we see 
to be true are judgments that because of 
certain natural characteristics which it has, 
A ought to be chosen, approved or pur- 
sued.”’ In another place he asserts: ““To say 
it is fitting to approve A is to say that A is 
of such a nature as to call for our approval. 
We can only see whether we ought to havea 
pro attitude towards something by seeing 
what the nature of that something is, and 
the right pro attitude is dictated by its na- 
ture.”’ In meeting an objection to his theory, 
he says ‘‘It will be objected against me that 
it is only fitting to approve, or have a pro 
attitude towards, what is good because we 
first know or believe it to be good and that, 
if we did not believe it to be good, there 
would be no ground for such an attitude, so 
the attitude would not be fitting. The an- 
swer is that the ground lies not in some other 
ethical concept, goodness, but in the con- 
crete, factual characteristics of what we pro- 
nounce good. Certain characteristics are 


such that the fitting response to what pos- 
sesses them is a pro attitude, and that is all 
there is to it.” 

These statements indicate clearly Ewing’s 
belief that he has specified adequately the 
grounds of normative judgments. The 
ground of a normative judgment is the fac- 
tual characteristics of the object of the judg- 
ment, and that is all there is to it. Indeed, 
Ewing seems to have moved strangely close 
to Northrop, and to be recommending, as 
Northrop does, that to find a basis for ethi- 
cal judgments we study the nature of the 
world and man. Once we find out what the 
nature of something is, then “‘the right pro 
attitude is dictated by its nature.” 

There is, however, an important differ- 
ence between the two theories. Northrop 
holds that normative propositions are im- 
plied by the basic postulates of natural sci- 
ence. Ewing seems to maintain that norma- 
tive propositions are established directly by 
the examination of the factual characteris- 
tics of specific things. His doctrine at this 
point, however, is difficult to interpret 
clearly. Though fittingness is determined by 
factual characteristics, it is not itself a fac- 
tual characteristic. “‘There is obviously a 
sense in which one could give a complete de- 
scription of something without saying 
whether it is good or bad, which fact 
shows goodness to be something different 
from an ordinary quality of the thing which 
is pronounced good. . . . But the relation in 
which I hold goodness to consist, that of 
being a fitting object of a pro attitude, can 
be seen to follow necessarily from the factual 
nature of anything that we rightly pro- 
nounce to be intrinsically good. If something 
is a fitting object of a pro attitude at all, it 
could not fail to be so without its factual 
nature being different from what it is. Yet 
fittingness is still not itself a part of its fac- 
tual nature.” 

This statement makes plain that the 
judgment that something with certain fac- 
tual characteristics also has the characteris- 
tic of being fitting is not merely an observa- 
tion that the thing in question does as a 
matter of fact have the characteristic of 
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being fitting, and Ewing indicates elsewhere 
that ethical judgments are not reports of 
sense perception or of introspection. Ethical 
judgments assert that the characteristic of 
fittingness follows necessarily from the fac- 
tual characteristics. He does not, however, 
identify ‘follows necessarily” with logical 
implication. 

It is clear enough, in any case, that Ewing 
believes he has said all that need or perhaps 
can be said about the grounds of ethical 
judgments. ‘“‘And if the sceptic demands for 
judgments in ethics a logical proof as we 
have in mathematics, or an empirical induc- 
tive proof as we have in natural science, he 
is condemning ethics because ethical cogni- 
tion is not like other kinds of cognition but 
has its own distinctive nature.” Ewing’s 
recommendation, then, is that we examine 
the factual characteristics of things with the 
assurance that such examination will show 
us which attitudes are fitting and indeed 
necessarily so. 

One is tempted to dismiss Ewing’s doc- 
trine as an example of the practice which 
seems not uncommon among British phi- 
losophers of blandly asserting an impossible 
position in order to make irrelevant the 
usual objections to all possible ones. Cer- 
tainly one is led to admire the effectiveness 
of British moral training which makes mo- 
rality so much second nature to a respect- 
able Englishman that he sees his attitudes 
and ways as fitting snugly to the nature of 
things. It is clear enough, however, that in 
substance Ewing’s position corresponds to a 
very widely accepted doctrine. Though the 
manner of his argument may be colored by 
the peculiarities of recent British discussion 
and though his thorough habituation to 
fair-mindedness and good sense may lead 
him to be more optimistic than others about 
the possibility of actually solving ethical 
problems, his views as to the proper way of 
solving such problems are not peculiarly 
British and are shared indeed by many 
people who doubt that such problems can, 
in fact, be solved. Certainly, a great many 
of the naturalists whom Ewing criticizes, 
though they would not use such terms as 
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“intuition” and “synthetic a priori judg- 
ments,” and many social scientists, who 
would probably avoid using such terms as 
“good” and “right,” would agree with 
Ewing that the proper way to solve practical 
problems is to examine the facts and then to 
make a disinterested judgment. 

Such a view is perhaps generally ac- 
cepted; and Ewing’s version has at least this 
merit, that it brings into the open and in- 
deed focuses attention on the difficulties of 
the view. This is the main reason Ewing’s 
doctrine is preferable to naturalism. There 
is no substantial difference between Ewing’s 
theory and the usual versions of naturalism. 
The difference is that while in various nat- 
uralistic doctrines the difficulties are de- 
cently hidden, Ewing in a reasonable and 
candid fashion develops and acknowledges 
the consequences of his basic position. Such 
development confirms both Ewing’s insist- 
ence that moral judgments are not empirical 
generalizations and his suggestion that they 
must then, on the premises, be deductions 
from descriptions of the facts. 

The suggestion, however, that from de- 
scriptions of facts we can somehow deduce 
necessary moral theorems clearly seems 
unacceptable. The obvious conclusion would 
seem to be that the premise, namely, that 
ethical judgments are established by a de- 
scription of the facts, should be abandoned. 
To put the matter affirmatively, one might 
say that Ewing’s contention, as against the 
naturalists, that ethical judgments involve 
ethical predicates is useful, so far as it goes, 
in keeping the record straight but that it 
leaves untouched the central fact, namely, 
that ethical judgments presuppose ethical 
premises or first principles. Rejection of the 
premise that ethical judgments are estab- 
lished by a description of facts would in- 
volve the affirmative proposition that ethi- 
cal judgments presuppose and depend on 
ethical premises or first principles. 

It would seem to Ewing, however, and to 
many naturalists, and indeed to most phi- 
losophers that this proposition would con- 
stitute, or at least lead directly to, subjec- 
tivism. Different people, it might be said, 
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have different ethical premises, and to say 
that one cannot by examining the nature of 
things determine which premises are correct 
is equivalent to saying that there is no test 
of correctness and consequently no distinc- 
tion in terms of correctness between one set 
of ethical premises and any other set. Such 
a conclusion would certainly be absurd. One 
is led to it, however, not by the assumption 
that ethical judgments presuppose ethical 
premises but by the quite different assump- 
tion that there is no way of establishing 
ethical premises or first principles except by 
reading them off from the description of the 
world and man. This assumption is indeed a 
preconception or unexamined postulate of 
modern philosophers. 

Ewing’s acceptance of such an assump- 
tion, together with his conviction that nat- 
uralism and subjectivism are untenable, 
would account for his conclusion that ethical 
judgments must be based directly on a de- 
scription of their objects, since there seems 
no remaining alternative. If, however, it is 
true, as I have insisted, that description of 
the facts about nature and man does not, in 
the absence of ethical or normative prem- 
ises, provide a basis for ethical judgments, it 
would seem to follow that any ethical judg- 
ments that Ewing does make are without 
adequate foundation and are, indeed, reflec- 
tions of his cultural background and training 
rather than judgments in any proper sense. 
Such a view is evidently much too simple. 
Ewing is an intelligent man, and he has ex- 
amined contemporary problems carefully, 
critically, and with considerable insight. 

Some consideration of the grounds Ewing 
actually finds for moral judgments may 
throw light both on the unstated premises of 
his ethical theory and on the general prob- 
lem of how ethical premises may be found or 
established. In The Individual, the State, and 
World Government} Ewing undertakes to 
reach reasoned conclusions about a number 
of contemporary moral problems. The main 
conclusions of the book are that human 
rights are justified by their consequences in 

3’New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. viii+322. 
$4.00. 
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terms of the good of everyone concerned; 
that democracy is justified by the probabil- 
ity that there is no alternative which would 
work as well; that there are no absolute obli- 
gations to the state—political obligations, 
indeed, like rights and other obligations 
being properly based on a consideration of 
the general good of everyone; and, finally, 
that it would be desirable “‘to apply con- 
sistently to states those ethical principles 
which are generally recognised as applying 
to individuals,” and that such application 
would involve some form of world govern- 
ment. 

Examination (which cannot be docu- 
mented in any limited space) of Ewing’s rea- 
soning indicates that his ethical judgments 
are indeed based in part on a consideration 
of the nature of their objects. There is, how- 
ever, a crucial ambiguity in the meaning 
which might be given the term “object.” 
The objects and the factual considerations 
which enter into Ewing’s discussion are com- 
mon-sense objects and facts, such as “‘per- 
sons,” ‘‘governments,” “‘laws,” “promises,” 
etc. They belong, that is, to the anthro- 
pomorphized world whose objects are deter- 
mined in relation to human actions. Such ob- 
jects do contain practical principles and lend 
themselves to moral discourse. They are 
terms in a universe of discourse which is cor- 
related with action or practice and which is 
structured or analyzed by practical prin- 
ciples and distinctions. 

The objects and facts described in science 
and the terms used to specify and describe 
them belong, so to speak, in another uni- 
verse of discourse whose objects have been 
so far as possible de-anthropomorphized and 
purified of any admixture of interest or pur- 
pose. If science furnishes the model or ideal 
for description of the world and man, then 
Ewing’s moral judgments are not based on a 
description of natural objects. 

Ewing’s discussion moves, as indeed it 
should, within the realm of common sense, 
which is full of moralized objects and laced 
with practical distinctions. He might simply 
have accepted and used in his discussion the 
practical principles generally admitted with- 
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out question in his culture, moving upward 
in case of conflicting principles to more gen- 
eral principles, and clarifying principles in 
case of ambiguity, but guiding himself 
throughout by the intention of expressing 
the moral consciousness of his country and 
his time. Iam convinced that if he had done 
this his conclusions would have been more 
reasonable than they actually are, since dis- 
cussion of political and moral issues in Eng- 
land over the centuries has made notable 
progress toward practical wisdom. 


Common sense is, nevertheless, every- 
where a mixture of practical wisdom, local 
prejudice, and obsolete tradition; and it is 
understandable that Ewing should want to 
be critical. Moreover, he was worried by 
naturalism and subjectivism, and had a 
commendable desire to halt their undermin- 
ing of morality. Consequently, Ewing does 
not merely base his judgments upon com- 
mon-sense beliefs; he applies a process of 
criticism which leads him counter to many 
conventional opinions. 


It seems apparent that while common- 
sense objects do furnish a basis for common- 
sense moral judgments, critica] moral judg- 
ments cannot be read off from the nature of 
such objects. Ewing must have and indeed 
he does have a principle of criticism. Though 
this principle is not explicitly stated, it is 
sufficiently close to the surface for its shape 
to be clearly seen. As a first approximation, 
we might say that the principle is something 
like this: any moral opinion for which no 
adequate reasons can be given should be 
discarded. For instance, Ewing says in re- 
gard to an alleged obligation to the state: 


Now it is certainly not unreasonable to ask 
further questions as to the basis of this duty, 
since the mere fact that my parents belong 
to a certain social organisation, possibly against 
and probably without their choice, or that I 
have been born in territory controlled by that 
organization, can hardly of itself give rise a 
priori to any ethical duty to serve the or- 
ganisation in question. 


Since such criticism would depend, of 
course, on some specification of what consti- 
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tutes an adequate reason, it is evident that 
the principle involves more than I have so 
far indicated. This additional component, | 
think, is that reasons are inadequate if they 
cannot be universalized. Or, to put the mat- 
ter another way, the test of a moral judg- 
ment is whether or not it conforms to the 
requirements which define objectivity for 
any judgment. 

This principle is certainly not explicitly 
stated as basic to Ewing’s theory; but it 
seems to be the pillar upon which the more 
superficial layers of his argument depend. 
The first layer is what is evident—for ex- 
ample, that “the ethical claim of the state 
to an absolute and exclusive allegiance is 
also rendered ridiculous by the contingent 
and arbitrary nature of national bound- 
aries.’’ The second layer; or at least one that 
is frequently reached, is constituted of argu- 
ments to the general good. For instance, “It 
may rationally be contended that, if a par- 
ticular act in service of our own country is 
for the greatest good of humanity, then it 
ought to be done in any case, even if we were 
under no special obligation to our country, 
but that if it is not for the greatest good of 
humanity it is wrong even if it is for the 
greatest good of our country, since we have 
no right to sacrifice the greater good of hu- 
manity to the good of our country any more 
than to the good of our friends or of our- 
selves.”’ 

Ewing, however, does not suggest that 
consideration of the greatest good of hu- 
manity is the ultimate basis for ethical judg- 
ments. He points out, on the contrary, that 
his theory has the merit of freeing ethical 
judgments from estimates of quantities of 
good, and that while “‘it is hard to believe 
that it could ever be a duty deliberately to 
produce less good when we could produce 
more,”’ nevertheless, “‘if the analysis I have 
given were adopted,...to say that we 
ought to produce the greatest good in our 
power would then only be to say that we 
ought to act in the way which was pre- 
ferable above alli others.” In other words, 
since good is defined as fittingness for a pro 
attitude, fittingness for a pro attitude could 
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not be determined by an estimate of good- 
ness. 

Underneath the references to the greatest 
good of humanity there lies, so far as I can 
determine, the assumption that if an ethical 
judgment is objective, the reasons for it 
must be cogent for any rational being, and 
that consequently such reasons cannot in- 
clude the interests, peculiarities, or acci- 
dental circumstances of the actors involved. 
This supposed consequence, which is not ex- 
plicitly stated, seems to be used at crucial 
points in the argument. 

It is true that in one place Ewing ex- 
plicitly distinguishes between the basic as- 
sumption and the supposed consequence, 
and restricts himself to a weak form of the 
supposed consequence. He says: “‘(1) If it 
is fitting for somebody to have a pro atti- 
tude toward a, the judgement that it is thus 
fitting for him will be true, whoever makes 
it, whether man, Martian, angel or God. 
(2) If it is fitting for any being to have a pro 
attitude towards a as such in a given respect, 
it will be fitting for any other being who 
knows what a is factually like also to have a 
pro attitude.” 

In the discussion, however, a much 
stronger supposition about the requirements 
of objectivity seems to be used. Ewing says, 
for instance: “The individual, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, has no doubt an absolute 
and universal right to equal consideration; 
that is, his good must be treated as no less 
important than the equally important good 
of any other individual, but this purely for- 
mal right will not carry us very far, and it 
may even be doubted whether to assert it is 
more than to utter a tautology.” 

Unless I am badly mistaken, however, 
such propositions, or interpretations of them 
which are not tautological, are in fact used 
in the argument to carry Ewing and the 
reader considerable distances. Ewing’s fre- 
quent appeals to the general good seem to 
depend on some such reasoning as the fol- 
lowing: aiming at the good of an individual 
or at the good of a group less than the whole 
could be justified only by references to fac- 
tors which would not be compelling for ev- 
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eryone, and consequently only an aim at the 
good of all humanity is justified by reasons 
which should be cogent for everyone. 

Perhaps I have distributed Ewing’s argu- 
ment wrongly between the use of a critical 
principle and the mere acceptance of com- 
mon-sense doctrines; but in any case the 
only critical principle I can find is primarily 
negative and rests finally on assumptions 
about the formal requirements for objec- 
tivity in judgment of any kind. 

Waiving the point that no specific judg- 
ments can be derived from the form of ob- 
jectivity, I wish to suggest that an analysis 
which uses an unjustified analogy between 
descriptive and ethical judgments may have 
disastrous theoretical consequences. Ethical 
judgments concern actions, actions involve 
actors or agents, and agents, whether indi- 
viduals or groups, act by virtue of a complex 
of ideals, habits, interests, and commit- 
ments which is largely the result of historical 
accident and contingent circumstance. The 
fact that an ethical judgment should be 
based on adequate reasons gives us no guid- 
ance whatsoever in determining just what, in 
this complex of contingent peculiarities of 
the agent, is relevant to an ethical judgment. 
Consequently, the assumption that it does 
furnish adequate guidance may lead to an 
arbitrary and capricious weighting of the 
individual, historical, and institutional fac- 
tors in action. 

For instance, Ewing, in discussing nation- 
alism, asserts, ““Nobody can give any objec- 
tive characteristic which the Poles, the 
French, or the members of any nation have 
in common and do not share with many 
members of other nations, and which ex- 
plains why it is desirable that they should 
form one state.’’ Whatever may be a reason- 
able judgment about nationalism, it seems 
evident that a man who asked for a divorce 
on the ground that he had discovered that 
his wife had no objective characteristics not 
possessed by other women would be sus- 
pected of having overlooked some relevant 
factors. Ewing, it is true, says that the fact 
that people have a certain sentiment should 
be taken into account; but to classify all the 
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relations which bind men together into so- 
cial groups as arbitrary sentiments, whose 
pulls must be taken into account but which 
are not as reasons relevant to moral or po- 
litical judgments, is to beg many of the 
fundamental questions of ethics and politics. 

My conclusion is that Ewing’s practical 
judgments depend in part on an unacknowl- 
edged and unexamined acceptance of com- 
mon sense and in part on the application of 
a critical principle which is not explicitly 
stated. Since the principle is not directed 
systematically to a critical reconstruction of 
common sense and is in any case inadequate 
for such use, the result of its application is a 
capricious modification of common-sense 
morality. 

In so far as Ewing finds that the nature of 
objects dictates appropriate attitudes or 
practical judgments, he is utilizing moral- 
ized objects from the common-sense uni- 
verse of practice. Since, however, he thinks 
he is looking directly at the nature of things, 
he by-passes the crucial problem, which is 
the critical analysis of such universe of dis- 
course. When he finds, as he frequently does, 
that common-sense moral attitudes are not 
justified by the nature of their objects, he is 
not, as he thinks, uncovering the real nature 
of such objects but is disintegrating the ob- 
jects and their connections with actions and 
attitudes by a principle of criticism which, if 
applied explicitly and ruthlessly, would dis- 
solve the universe of discourse in which prac- 
tical judgments occur. 


The moral of this lengthy criticism of our 
two authors is that practical principles can 
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be established only by an examination and 
analysis of the subject matter or field in 
which such principles function. This field is 
constituted of agents, their activities, and 
the materials and products of such activi- 
ties, of persons, societies, institutions, and 
the various components of culture. 

The field of practice is of course given, 
and it is neither removed nor replaced by 
science. Science as a body of knowledge is 
dependent on scientists, that is, persons 
with certain ideals and principles of action. 
Science is dependent on a community of sci- 
entists, a community whose members ac- 
knowledge certain rights, obligations and 
norms in their dealings with each other. 
Science is not, however, the only cultural 
product; the exchange of scientific reports is 
not the only kind of social activity; and the 
ideals of science are not the only basis for 
community or society. 

Though the field of practice is given, its 
basic principles are not evident. The field of 
practice is more or less coincident with com- 
mon sense; but common sense, of course, is 
always the common sense of a time and a 
place, shot through with superstition, prej- 
udice, and irrational customs. Normative 
principles lie, however, somewhere behind or 
beneath common sense; and we move to- 
ward them in so far as we disentangle from 
the local and the temporary the principles 
which are presupposed by any rational ac- 
tion, or by any activity of a certain type, or 
by any society, or by all societies of a certain 
kind. 
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JULIAN HUXLEY’S EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS 


ELISEO VIVAS 


N 1943, in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
5 aia of the delivery by his grand- 
father, T. H. Huxley, of his famous Ro- 
manes lecture, ‘Evolution and Ethics,” 
Julian Huxley was invited to deliver a Ro- 
manes lecture on the same subject. The 
honorable occasion, the fame of the lecture- 
ship, and the distinction of the lecturer as 
scientist and publicist give Julian Huxley’s 
essay an external claim to our attention 
which ethical essays do not always possess. 
But Huxley makes intrinsic claim on our 
attention since in the lecture itself and in the 
essay that introduces the published text’ 
Huxley argues that the criticisms to which 
older versions of evolutionary ethics were 
open do not apply to his own. These criti- 
cisms have recently been restated with ex- 
emplary thoroughness and freshness by Wil- 
liam S. Quillian, Jr., in The Moral Theory of 
Evolutionary Naturalism, and it is this 
study that Huxley has particularly in mind. 
Huxley does not try to defend the older the- 
ories from Quillian’s attacks but points out 
that the critic does not consider contem- 
porary developments in evolutionary ethics, 
and that these are free from the old errors. 
In these notes I shall try to show that Julian 
Huxley’s version of evolutionary ethics is 
open to radical objections which render it 
unacceptable. But in passing it should be 
noted that at least some of the fallacies that 
will be analyzed are formally identical with 
those committed by the nineteenth-century 
evolutionary ethicists which Quillian has so 
effectively criticized. 


*The lecture was first published by Oxford 
University Press. It has been recently reissued, 
with an Introduction and some other material of his 
own and T. H. Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics, 
under the title of Touchstone for Ethics by Harper & 
Bros. (1947). 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
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I 


As an introduction I should like hastily to 
sketch the context within which we must 
place Huxley’s theory. In respect to objec- 
tives or aims there are broadly speaking two 
ways of classifying ethical theories: We can 
refer to the first as ‘‘the major tradition,” 
since it contains the largest number of fa- 
mous names in the history of cthics. Accord- 
ing to this tradition ethics is a normative 
science. The second tradition is, so far as my 
knowledge goes, a relatively recent one, 
since it cannot be traced farther back than 
Hobbes or perhaps Hume; according to this 
tradition the ethicist should not attempt to 
do anything that a positive scientist cannot 
legitimately do; he must be content with 
correlating the data of ethics and with for- 
mulating inductively its laws. 

If ethics is a normative science the ethi- 
cist, as a result of his analysis, is able to cor- 
rect the criteria actually operative in the 
moral judgments of men. He is thus not only 
able to tell us what is believed to be right 
and good, just as logic does not merely tell 
us what has been taken to be valid and true 
but what should be so called, what indeed is 
true and valid. To say that the most recent 
tradition advocates a ‘descriptive’ concep- 
tion of ethics is of course to employ an in- 
accurate term, since no science is merely 
descriptive in a naive sense; the term is em- 
ployed for lack of a better merely to under- 
score the contrast between the tradition 
thus designated and the prescriptive or nor- 
mative, without wishing to prejudice what 
the ‘descriptive’ ethicist may or may not 
legitimately do. 

It has often been pointed out that a ‘‘de- 
scriptive’’ approach to ethics robs the sci- 
ence of its own content and reduces it to 
sociology, to psychology, or to a mixture of 
both. But although it may have value from 








the standpoint of other interests, no descrip- 
tive science can solve a man’s moral prob- 
lems. It will help in the discovery and defini- 
tion of relevant facts but it will not be able 
to answer a man’s moral questions. Huxley’s 
theory, in spite of its fallacies and defects, 
does not make the mistake made by the de- 
scriptive ethicist of virtually denying the 
moral problem and of trying to substitute 
another problem for it. He tells us that he is 
interested in finding a standard for morals 
and in finding out whether any natural foun- 
dation can be discovered ‘‘on which our hu- 
man superstructure of right and wrong may 
safely rest” (p. 3). For him the crucial prob- 
lems of ethics are reducible to two: ‘‘First, 
why right and wrong is accompanied by a 
sense of obligation, with its peculiar com- 
pulsive quality, and secondly whether there 
is any standard apart from our own judg- 
ments or those of society ...” (p. 25). In 
these statements and throughout the essay 
we find a clear recognition that the ethicist 
is not a merely “descriptive” scientist but 
has the task of providing a standard by 
means of which the ethical judgments of 
men can be corrected. Huxley is a naturalis- 
tic ethicist and he is in the main empirical 
in his manner of approach; but he is a nor- 
mative ethicist. 

However, normative theories have al- 
ways run into difficulty when they try to 
give an account of the origin of the con- 
science in naturalistic terms and when they 
have to demonstrate the validity of the 
“ought”’ (or, as it is perhaps more frequently 
stated, when they have to analyze the 
ground of the standard). It is generally ad- 
mitted that the first of these problems was 
never satisfactorily solved by the evolution- 
ary ethicists of the nineteenth century, and 
Julian Huxley seems to agree with this con- 
clusion, for he tells us that with the aid of 
Freud we can adequately meet the older 
criticisms. As regards the ground of the 
standard, Huxley recognizes that the stand- 
ard must have authority over the will (or he 
would not be a normative moralist), but he 
correctly feels that an adequate solution of 
the problem has to reckon with the actual 
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moral pluralism which exists in human so- 
cieties. He believes nevertheless that beyond 
the pluralism the biologist can disclose ‘g 
natural foundation on which our human 
superstructure of right and wrong may 
safely rest,” and thus provides us with “a 
cosmic sanction for ethics” (p. 3). 


II 


Let us first look, then, into Huxley’s ac- 
count of the origin of conscience. Following 
Freud, Huxley tells us that what the former 
calls the primitive superego and which Hux- 
ley prefers to call *‘the proto-ethical mecha- 
nism” is formed early in the second year of 
postnatal life and “arises as the result of a 
special kind of conflict among the chaos of 
unregulated impulses with which the infant 
is originally endowed” (p. 117). 

The conflicts involved are those arising 
between love and hatred, as the child begins 
to draw a distinction between outer reality, 
represented by the mother, and itself. The 
mother is identified not only as the source of 
satisfaction and security but as the power 
that thwarts some of the impulses the child 
seeks to gratify. Frustration generates anger 
(the psychoanalyst’s ‘‘aggression”’) toward 
the mother who is also loved. Hence “the 
primal conflict” which ‘is normally won by 
love.” For this reason, “‘anger and aggres- 
sion, the accompanying magic fantasies of 
death-wishes and the like, become branded 
and tinged with the quality of guilt—in 
other words wrongness—and more or less 
completely banished” (p. 118). 

This is a purely verbal solution for it con- 
sists in asserting the emergence of guilt, 
when on the factors to which Huxley refers 
all we can assume is that a nonmoral con- 
flict has taken place and that the victory has 

gone to one of the parties in it. Through 
love’s victory, anger, aggression, and death 
wishes have been suppressed. But how ‘“‘sup- 
pression” becomes or produces “guilt”’ is not 
shown. We merely have the assertion that it 
does. And one suspects that Huxley could 
only show that it does by supplying some 
other factors now absent, capable of gener- 
ating the moral character of guilt or wrong- 
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ness in the suppressed forces. What suppres- 
sion could do would be to label them as ob- 
structive and this is not an ethical category ; 
the suppressing and the labeling would cer- 
tainly generate a resentful or sullen attitude, 
an attitude which might verbally be ex- 
pressed by a ‘‘wait till I get you” gesture, 
but this would still be far from making clear 
the appearance of an ethical phenomenon. 
For this involves the recognition that the 
suppressed forces are not merely weaker but 
even that if they are not, they have no busi- 
ness, in an ethical sense, being there; and it is 
this ethical sense whose appearance Huxley 
is trying to explain. 

Huxley tells us that the defeated forces 
are “branded and tinged by the quality of 
guilt” and are banished. But if we take him 
at his word we shall have to accuse him of 
bringing the phenomenon of morality into 
being by incantation; it would seem more 
generous to assume that what Huxley prob- 
ably had in mind was something like this: 
Before the quality of guilt began its brand- 
ing and tingeing it was—shall we say— 
“generated,” or, perhaps, it ‘‘emerged” as a 
result of the victory of love over hatred. But 
how did it come about? By the action of 
what psychic force? Out of what material 
was it constituted? Did love fecundate ha- 
tred, or have we here a case of parthenogene- 
sis? What is required at this point, past ver- 
bal difficulties, is a careful analysis showing 
how a nonmoral conflict, resulting in the 
victory of one nonmoral force (since that 
must be the assumption on a naturalistic 
plane) and in the defeat and suppression of 
another, creates a new phenomenon or qual- 
ity or entity which we call ‘morality’; he 
has to show how the infant mind, siding with 
the forces of love, not only says to the sup- 
pressed forces ‘‘Down!” but adds, “‘You are 
wrong.” 

Huxley asks us to believe that he has ac- 
counted for the fact that the infant sides 
with love but does not tell us why he does; 
and that because the infant does not say to 
the forces of hatred, ‘‘You are in my way, 
down with you,” but says to them and 
means, “You are in the way and you have 
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no right to be.” But notice that in whatever 
way it is put, an ethical term whose emer- 
gence Huxley claims to have explained has 
suddenly been introduced into the analysis. 
Has he done so because the phenomenon has 
just as suddenly appeared in the data? For 
the term points to a totally different new 
phenomenon or quality which suddenly the 
mind is more or less clearly able to discern 
as an attribute of the defeated forces and as 
distinct from the fact that they have been 
defeated because they interfered with the 
victors. Has this quality been invented? 
How did it get there? Whence did it come? 
Is it merely another word for “defeated and 
suppressed’’? 

This latter assumption the facts will not 
let us entertain since not all suppressed and 
defeated desires are branded and tinged 
with the quality of guilt. The mind chooses 
the forces that it brands and tinges. This 
selectivity is an extremely complex phe- 
nomenon. For instance, the child feels guilt 
when doing something affecting one of the 
groups to which he belongs but not another: 
his companions but perhaps not his parents; 
but he reverses the attribution as regards 
something else affecting the other, the fam- 
ily group. Again, a child learns what is 
wrong and what is right in one respect from 
one person and in another respect from an- 
other person, but the attributions are incon- 
sistent formally and bear no relation to the 
degree of discoverable love or hatred felt 
toward the teacher. About the second year, 
we are told, the child begins to select that 
which it will brand and tinge and how it will 
brand it, whether burning the word “guilt,” 
so to speak, deep into the skin or merely 
singeing the hairs. This capacity of his to 
select would indicate that a more plausible 
explanation of the phenomenon would con- 
sist in assuming that the maturing mind 
gradually begins to grasp a quality or at- 
tribute of inward and outward phenomena 
as distinctively moral in kind, just as (later 
probably) it gradually begins to grasp other 
qualities of phenomena as distinctively aes- 
thetic in kind; and that it brands the first 
group as “wrong” (or “right”) because it 








discovers them to be tinged with the quality 
of guilt, just as it brands the second beauti- 
ful (or the opposite) because it discovers in 
them aesthetic value. 

Not all suppressed wishes are or become 
guilty, nor are all guilty ones suppressed, 
and those that are merely suppressed, those 
on which the brand, so to say, did not 
“take,”’ become resentful; but resentfulness 
is no more “guilt” than mere suppression is. 
The merely suppressed fight back, the 
guilty somehow recognize—however grudg- 
ingly—their moral status. There is a differ- 
ence in the mind’s attitude toward wrong 
feelings and toward their attitude as 
guilty, and toward those suppressed but 
not wrong. And it is this difference the 
emergence of which Huxley has not ac- 
counted for. A merely suppressed force does 
not admit wrongness, but a wrong force 
even when not suppressed often does. Guilt, 
it would then seem, does not appear when a 
value-free force is suppressed by another 
value-free force but when a wrong force 
comes into conflict with a right one. This is 
missed by Huxley because he fails to recog- 
nize that the word “love” is not value-free 
but already contains a positive value charge. 
It seems advisable to add that a similar 
criticism can be made of Freud’s conception 
of the emergence of the superego which 
Huxley has considerably simplified. 

However, this fallacy is one which the 
Freudian therapist need not recognize be- 
cause his fundamental orientation is prac- 
tical; his aim is to restore the patient to 
psychic health. This forces upon him a value 
commitment, not only as directive of his 
therapy but as assumed in the theory which 
guides it. The term “health” or “‘illness” 
could be used to denote certain neutral, 
purely factual conditions, but in fact the 
therapist does not so use it. Health is right, 
illness wrong. This is for him an assumption 
which he need not make explicit and which 
in his practice is never challenged, since his 
patient makes it also when he comes to the 
physician for help. All of which means that 
Freud does not give us a theory of the gene- 
sis of moral value but an account, relative to 
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his interest as therapist, of the point at 
which, in the process of maturation, our 
consciousness becomes capable of discerning 
moral distinctions. It is quite possible that 
Huxley and the Freudians are right in an 
important sense, and that the “beginning of 
ethics” is somehow to be found in the 
“primal conflict” between love and hate, 
But all they can be taken to mean by this 
statement is that the primal conflict marks 
the point at which the problem becomes 
philosophically critical, and their clumsy ex- 
planation of the appearance of guilt begs the 
most important questions with which the 
naturalistic ethicist is concerned. Freud was 
a very great genius, but he was not a uni- 
versal one. In his analysis—controlled by 
his own practical objectives—he rode rough- 
shod through many a delicate problem re- 
quiring a delicate touch and particularly for 
inquiry controlled by different aims than his. 
Hence his disregard of essential distinctions. 
The capacity to discern moral values must 
be distinguished from the genetic conditions 
which make the appearance of such a capac- 
ity possible and from the values which that 
capacity objectively discerns; these factors 
must in turn be distinguished from our 
tendency to respond to moral values as au- 
thoritative, once they are discerned. 
Huxley argues that his explanation ac- 
counts for ‘“‘the absolute, categorical, and 
other-worldly quality of moral obligation, 
on which moral philosophers lay such 
stress.” This is explained, he believes, by 
pointing, 
in the first instance, to the compulsive all-or- 
nothing mechanism by which theprimitivesuper- 
ego operates. It is also due to the fact that... 
the external world first intrudes itself into the 
baby’s magic solipsism in the form of the 
parent’s demands for control over primitive 
impulses . . . [p. 120]. 


But “moral obligation” and ‘“‘compulsive- 
ness” cannot be equated, for they are dis- 
tinct in their normal and in their abnormal 
—or excessive—manifestations, and the 
burden of proof that the two terms really de- 
note the same thing rests on those who 
would equate them. They would have to 
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show that the distinctions which we discover 
as existing between them are not real dis- 
tinctions. Reflection indicates that the sense 
of moral obligation involves a relationship 
to values which we feel in some peculiar way 
to be objective to us, although these values 
are discernible only as operative within our 
consciousness. We feel “obliged” toward 
these values, not because they blindly push 
us, but because we acknowledge their status 
in respect to us and can distinguish our mere 
wishes and drives from our attitudinal rela- 
tionship to values from which somehow the 
sense of obligation seems to issue. Compul- 
siveness on the other hand does not involve 
a peculiar relationship between ourselves 
and values, objectively discerned and freely 
acknowledged, but an inward condition of 
the will utterly indifferent to the value qual- 
ity of the object or activity toward which it 
pushes us. If both involve a certain coercive- 
ness, which careless analysis can easily con- 
fuse, reflection will discover that the radical 
difference between the coerciveness of com- 
pulsiveness and that of obligation forbids re- 
ducing one to the other, since our attitude 
toward acknowledged values with which 
somehow the feeling of obligation is con- 
nected is, or at least is felt to be, autono- 
mous, while the feeling of compulsion is dis- 
tinctly heteronomous: one is imposed by 
one’s self acting in regard to values recog- 
nized as valuable, while the other is imposed 
by something obscure in one’s self, be- 
yond the reach of intelligent reflection and 
unresponsive to its pleadings, pushing us 
persistently, and in whose power we are 
helpless. 

These remarks do not pretend to be an 
adequate or exhaustive analysis of the dif- 
ference; they merely point to where the 
ethicist can and should find it. They are in- 
troduced to indicate what problems would 
have to be solved by those who would 
equate moral obligation and compulsiveness 
or would reduce one to the other. In order to 
show that the absolute, categorical, and 
other-worldly quality of moral obligation 
somehow is created from the all-or-nothing 
mechanism by which the primitive superego 
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operates, the whole problem of value would 
have to be introduced into the discussion, 
its objectivity at the phenomenological level 
would have to be accounted for, and the 
process through which compulsiveness be- 
comes moral obligation would have to be 
carefully delineated in its genetic aspect. 
After all of this was done there would re- 
main problems enough to plague the natu- 
ralist, but until he solves these his explana- 
tion of obligation by reference to the all-or- 
nothing mechanism by which the primitive 
superego operates is sadly inadequate. Nor 
does the notion of the intrusion of the ex- 
ternal world carry us any farther toward ex- 
plaining the characteristics of moral obliga- 
tion. To use them as explanatory factors, the 
Freudian would have to show how the child 
learns to select some repressions imposed on 
him and thus acquires the capacity to dis- 
cern in some actions and objects the trait of 
rightness and in others thetrait of wrongness. 
Thus the factors adduced erase important 
distinctions, the emergence of which should 
be explained, and fundamentally beg the 
question as to how the child comes to feel 
respect toward that which represses some 
of his wishes whereas he feels mere resent- 
ment toward that which represses others of 
his wishes. 
III 


After his discussion of the genesis of con- 
science Huxley takes up the problem of the 
objective validity of the standard. He asks: 
How do we know that our moral judgments 
are in fact right or wrong? The explanation 
he offers is that, since the child, “‘endowed 
by nature with unlimited desires,” has to 
come up, as he grows, against the impossi- 
bility of satisfying all of them, an adjust- 
ment must take place if he is to act deci- 
sively or think clearly. The adjustment can 
either be primitive and nonrational or ra- 
tional and mature. The latter is accom- 
plished when the child adjusts himself to 
“external reality.” 

His primitive and absolutist ethics, based 
on non-rational and unconscious mental proc- 
esses, inevitably tend to undue restriction of 
his human activities, by locking up conflicting 
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psychological ‘“‘energies” in the repressive 
mechanism of the unconscious. To arrive at a 
constructive and truly humanistic ethics, he 
needs to liberate these forces from their un- 
conscious grappling [p. 122]. 


Examination of this explanation reveals 
that another act of smuggling has to be per- 
formed through the use of loaded terms like 
‘“‘reason,” “‘non-rational,” ‘undue restric- 
tions,” and “constructive humanistic eth- 
ics.” The question that Huxley has under- 
taken to answer is, as he puts it, “‘What ex- 
ternal standards have we for the validity of 
our moral sense?” (p. 122). To answer it he 
cannot assume that one ethics is nonrational 
and the restrictions it imposes are ‘“‘undue”’ 
while the other is “truly humanistic” and 
the satisfactions it allows are ‘‘construc- 
tive.” These terms beg the question, since in 
the absence of the standard of which he is in 
search he has no means of deciding which 
restrictions are constructive and which are 
irrationally restrictive. Otherwise put, the 
solution of a moral problem is morally rea- 
sonable to the extent that it abides by a 
moral criterion and it is this that we are in 
search of. 

The same criticism applies to Huxley’s 
numerous appeals to “realistic” and “un- 
realistic” ethics, to “‘undistorted morality,” 
and to morality which is “objectively right.” 
He tells us that “the internal judgments of 
ethics can be checked against the external 
facts of experience” (p. 125), and that it is 
self-evidently true that it is better to be 
realistic in one’s ethics than to be unrealistic. 
He fails to see that morality of any kind 
whatever—whether vitalistic or ascetic, re- 
strictive or expansive—involves a demand 
made of natural facts that they come up to 
an ideal which is not fully realized by them. 
Unless we somehow assume that what is is 
right, morality must needs involve a distor- 
tion of what is in favor of an ideal not yet 
embodied by it. This point has been labored 
although it seems perfectly obvious because 
Huxley is not the only contemporary writer 
on ethics who tells us that values are or 
should be checked against experience; some 
pragmatists make this same mistake. 
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I am at a loss to determine in what sense 
a naturalist like Huxley can assert that it js 
“self-evident that it must be better to be 
realistic in one’s ethics than unrealistic” (p. 
125). “‘Self-evidence”’ is something that in- 
tuitionists like Ewing and Ross can fall back 
on, but it is Huxley’s explicit belief that “the 
discoveries of modern psychology concern- 
ing the proto-ethical mechanism”’ have suc- 
cessfully done away with intuitionism jp 
ethics (p. 120). Whether psychology has or 
not, it is certainly true that a naturalist tries 
assiduously to avoid intuitionism and self- 
evidence. 

In discussing the distortion of conscience 
Huxley makes the claim that “what psy- 
chologists and sociologists demonstrate is 
that conscience can set up no claims to ab- 
solute authority” (p. 124). But Huxley does 
not tell us how psychologists and sociologists 
make the demonstration. It is difficult to see 
how a scientist can do more than study the 
laws of behavior of conscience, record the 
multiplicity of criteria it adopts, and try to 
predict what types of criteria will be adopted 
under given social and psychological condi- 
tions. But that conscience can or cannot set 
up moral claims no scientist can tell us. In 
fact conscience does frequently set up claims 
to absolute authority, commanding the 
sacrifice of life, and, as moralists, men are 
often called_on to decide whether such 
claims are justified or not. Sometimes they 
are, sometimes not. But psychologists can 
only record the fact that claims are or are 
not made, relate it to other facts, and induc- 
tively formulate the laws of its behavior; 
they can never find out whether or not these 
are morally valid. 


IV 

I must now examine Huxley’s deduction 
of his ethical standard from the evolution- 
ary process. According to Huxley, ethics is 
also part of the evolutionary process, and 
standards of ethics must in some way be 
related to the movement of that process 
through time (p. 131). He goes on to tell us 
that the direction of evolution can be called 
progress and that progress ‘‘consists in the 
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capacity to attain a higher degree of or- 
ganization, but without closing the door to 
further advance”’ (p. 133). These statements 
involve Huxley in a number of fallacies into 
which we must look. 

Let us take first the notion that ethics 
“evolves.” This conclusion is deduced from 
the alleged fact that ethics is part of the 
evolutionary process. But of course what 
needs to be shown is precisely that ethics is a 
part of the evolutionary process. If the term 
“evolution” is used, as by Huxley, to desig- 
nate a process involving increasing complex- 
ity, before one could be sure that ethics has 
evolved, he would have to show that the 
ethics of the men who 20,000 years ago did 
the murals of Altamira was less complex 
than the ethics of the Egyptian tomb-paint- 
ers and their fellows; and that the ethics of 
the latter was less complex than the ethics of 
Rivera, who did the murals of Cuernavaca. 
We simply have not enough information to 
show any such gain in complexity between 
Altamira and Egypt; but we do know 
enough about Egyptian culture at the time 
of the pyramid-builders and the tomb- 
artists to suspect that a life as infinitely 
varied and rich culturally as theirs could not 
have been subtended by an ethic appre- 
ciably simpler than ours. Whether their 
ethics was higher or lower than ours in terms 
of another criterion than complexity is an- 
other question, but one into which we need 
not enter since Huxley’s criterion of evolu- 
tionary superiority is that of complexity of 
organization. 

Let us turn now to the assertion that 
“any standards of rightness or wrongness 
must in some way be related to the move- 
ment of that process (evolution) through 
time.” It must be granted that, if ethics 

evolves, the standard must indeed be re- 
lated to the process of evolution. But we 
cannot by such a simple deduction infer that 
the way in which it is related is the way in 
which Huxley assumes it is. For the evolu- 
tion of ethics could be related in one of sev- 
eral ways to the rest of the evolutionary 
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1. Ethics may evolve with the rest of 
evolution and according to the same cri- 
terion. 

2. It may evolve up to a point with the 
rest of evolution as in 1, but ethical evolu- 
tion may after that take a turn different or 
even in opposition to the rest of the evolu- 
tionary process. 

3. The evolution of ethics may consist in a 
progressive intensification of resistance to 
the rest of the evolutionary process from the 
very first emergence or appearance of the 
ethical activity in the animal. 

Let us take next the assertion that “‘there 
is .. . one direction within the multifarious- 
ness of evolution, which we can legitimately 
call progress” (p. 133). This statement is the 
conclusion of an argument which we must 
scrutinize with some care. In the discussion 
leading up to this conclusion we must pause 
to notice in passing the juggler’s dexterity 
which is exhibited. The discussion is en- 
titled ‘Evolutionary Levels and Direc- 
tions,” and the very title already suggests 
how, out of the empty high hat of evolution, 
the bunny of value is going to appear. It 
pops out because it is first smuggled into the 
hat. But let us see, in detail, how Huxley 
goes about the task of reading progress into 
the evolutionary process. 

_ First, Huxley gives a sketch of the process 
of evolution starting at the prebiological 
level with the cosmic star dust and ending 
with man. The important point to notice is 
that through a page and a half roughly 
the account of the evolutionary process is 
given in terms of degrees of complexity of 
organization, or of increase of organization 
(pp. 131-32). This is as it should be, grant- 
ing the alleged facts which we need not ex- 
amine. Huxley then tells us, after a page and 
a half of straight description, that evolution 
involves a gain in organization. But the gain 
is not a mere gain in complexity; it is also an 
increase in “organization.” At first this in- 
crease seems to be merely quantitative, but 
all of a sudden and without any by-your- 
logical-leave, we are told that “‘natural se- 
lection automatically produces change in 
living matter, including change towards 

















































































higher degrees of organization”; and in the 
next page we are told that “during the 
thousand million years of organic evolution 
the degree of organization attained by the 
highest forms of life increased enormously” 
(pp. 132-33). 

This, then, is how an increase in organiza- 
tion—a purely quantitative increase—be- 
comes a “higher” degree of organization— 
which is no longer a purely quantitative in- 
crease, and how a “higher degree of organi- 
zation” becomes a “higher form of life.” 
The latter clearly represents an axiological 
gain as well as a quantitative increase. From 
it to “progress” the step is simple. And this 
is how the change from star dust to higher 
forms of life becomes ‘‘progress.’”’ The bunny 
of value comes out of the high hat which is 
the scientific account of evolution by a 
“‘now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t”’ sort of jug- 
gling of terms. 

Biologists often talk of “‘higher forms of 
life’ but since they are scientists one must 
take them to mean that by “higher” they 
do not mean axiologically higher. Biologists 
sometimes also slip into the language of the 
vulgar and talk as if biological processes 
obeyed some sort of purpose. The language 
is harmless because nothing important fol- 
lows from the careless formulation and it 
would be very simple to make the same 
statement with more precision in nonteleo- 
logical terms if they were called on to do so. 
If a “higher” organization means, then, for 
the biologist, a more complex one, no one 
can reasonably object so long as by higher 
he does not also mean “better” but merely 
“more complex” in a purely descriptive or 
quantitative sense. But if from the alleged 
fact that cosmic evolution involves increas- 
ing degrees of organization we should be 
asked to infer that the evolutionary process 
involves “progress,” and if the word “‘prog- 
ress’’ is used to signify more than a quantita- 
tive increase in complexity, we must ask to 
be shown by virtue of what magic “more 
complex” comes suddenly to mean axiologi- 
cally “higher.” I am here arguing not that 
“higher” and “more complex” could not be 
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shown on a teleological conception of nature 
to be logically related, but that Huxley has 
not shown them to be so related. 

Employing a technique very popular in 
our day for cutting philosophical gordian 
knots, we could of course “‘postulate”’ that a 
quantitatively higher or more complex life 
form is axiologically higher also. Although 
he does not quite do this, something at least 
resembling it seems to be employed by Hux- 
ley in a more or less implicit manner when 
he formulates the principles on which evolu- 
tionary ethics must be based: 


In the brodest possible terms evolutionary 
ethics must be based on a combination of a 
few main principles; that it is right to realize 
ever new possibilities in evolution, notably 
those which are valued for their own sake; 
that it is right both to respect human indi- 
viduality and to encourage its fullest develop- 
ment; that it is right to construct a mechanism 
for further social evolution which shall satisfy 
these prior conditions as fully, efficiently, and 
as rapidly as possible [p. 136]. 


If the reader turns to the text and looks up 
the discussion preceding the introduction of 
these principles, he is not able to find any- 
thing that throws light on the way in which 
Huxley came by them. Following their in- 
troduction one of the many directions which 
evolution has taken is selected as marking 
the process upward, and this of course in- 
volves the introduction of a value judgment, 
but I have shown that the value is smuggled 
into the discussion. Are these principles 
“postulated”? Or are they deductively ar- 
rived at? Even if an actual canvass of all 
evolving things taken distributively were to 
indicate that evolving things thought (as- 
suming they could think) that the most 
desirable direction was the direction selected 
by Huxley, and, even if among these can- 
vassed were those off-shots which on Hux- 
ley’s selection are shown to be evolutionary 
failures, still Huxley could not conclude that 
the chosen direction indeed is the most de- 
sirable, unless he injected into his argument 
the assumption that that which a certain 
vote elects to be the highest is indeed the 
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highest. It is this assumption that critics of 
naturalism have long shown cannot be found 
in the facts as conceived by the naturalist. 
Huxley does not see his problem, that as 
naturalist he cannot squeeze value from 
value-free facts. 

But if Huxley is doing what he seems to 
do in regard to the basic principles of evolu- 
tionary ethics, in postulating them, he is 
open to the criticism that the postulational 
technique allows for other postulates in 
other equally valid systems so long as the 
procedures of logical inference are abided 
by. If Huxley is postulating that a certain 
direction of evolution is that which marks or 
constitutes the direction of progress, we 
could postulate that by quantitatively 
higher we mean axiologically lower, and on 
our postulate it would turn out that cosmic 
evolution from star dust to the most com- 
plex form of life, man, represents a distinc- 
tive regress and that cosmic evolution is 
axiological devolution. If Huxley’s ethics is 
scientific, by the same logic so also is that 
based on the devolutionary postulate; and 
according to this latter view the whole his- 
tory of the cosmos is a tragic mistake, and 
man, with what Huxley takes to be his gifts, 
the lowest possible object in it. 

V 

My reading of the Romanes lecture can 
be confirmed by what Huxley tells us in the 
last chapter of his compendious volume, 
Evolution, the Modern Synthesis,3 where 
evolution is frankly interpreted in a teleo- 
logical manner. Consider the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘The task of the biologist is not to 
define progress a priori but to proceed in- 
ductively to see whether he can or cannot 
find evidence of a process which can legiti- 
mately be called progressive” (p. 558). Or 
take this other statement: ““Thus advance in 
these respects may provisionally be taken as 
a criterion of biological progress” (p. 562). 


3(New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1943). 
All further references except those indicated are 
to this volume. 


It is to be observed here parenthetically 
that the provisional character of the state- 
ment is soon forgotten and that the advance 
is taken for granted in an unqualified man- 
ner. ‘‘Human values are doubtless essen- 
tial criteria for the steps of any future 
progress: but only biological values can 
have been operative before man ap- 
peared” (p. 566). 

But since a reader sympathetic with 
what Huxley is trying to do may retort 
that it is not fair to call these statements 
‘teleological,’ the word “‘teleology”’ may 
be withdrawn; in the Romanes lecture 
(p. 137), Huxley himself objects to the 
teleologically minded who attribute pur- 
pose to the evolutionary trend. His objec- 
tion is that the word “purpose” should not 
be used except where we know that a con- 
scious aim is involved. But whether one 
calls the process purposive or teleological 
or refers to it by any other name, the im- 
portant point is this, that Huxley argues 
seriously and as a scientist that values 
have been operative in the evolutionary 
process before man appeared. If this view 
cannot be called a purposive view or a 
teleological one, it clearly is an axiological 
conception of cosmic evolution, and it is 
therefore legitimate to point out that 
Huxley’s theory is profoundly antinatu- 
ralistic on any modern definition of natu- 
ralism. 

VI 

The question might be asked: How can 
Huxley really have failed to see that he 
has begged the very problems in regard to 
which he should have been most careful to 
employ all the resources of logic and all 
the critical faculties with which his train- 
ing in science should have endowed him? 
I should like to venture an answer, name- 
ly, that faith is a wonderiul thing but it 
does have the defect of frequently blind- 
ing us in regard to the philosophical or the 
demonstrative validity of the articles of 
our faith. It simply does not occur to Hux- 
ley that anyone in his right sense could 
challenge his assumption that—as he puts 
























































it—the greater capacities for feeling, 
knowing, willing, and understanding 
gained through evolution are gains in 
value. Because he takes the process to be 
valuable and because he rightly feels that 
no one will doubt that it is, it does not 
occur to him to inquire whether on his 
grounds he can establish that values in- 
here in the process of evolution. The only 
way to establish it on his grounds is, as I 
hope I have shown, by a technique long 
known to county-fair magicians. If you are 
going to take the rabbit out of the hat, you 
first have to put it there somehow. It is not 
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difficult to see that if there is a gain in valye 
inherent in the living forms brought about 
by the evolutionary process, then value js 
somehow an aspect or feature or dimension 
or attribute—it matters here very little 
what we call it—of the world or cosmos 
which is evolving. And we have no longer a 
value-free universe. If this is compatible 
with science it is not with naturalism. But 
can it even be called “‘science”’? Of course it 
can, but not in a sense compatible with the 
techniques and objectives of inquiry which 
characterize modern positive science. 
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SOME CURRENT THOUGHTS ON LAW AND DESTINY 


GLENN NEGLEY 


N A recent issue of this Journal (July, 
| 1947), I commented on the proposal of 
James Burnham (Siruggle for the World) to 
achieve world order and security by attack- 
ing the U.S.S.R. immediately with atomic 
bombs. If those comments did not reflect 
considerable perturbation, the fault was 
rhetorical; a year later I feel even more 
strongly that such irresponsibility is both 
criminal and pathological. It is a particular 
pleasure, therefore, to report now on a book 
which seems to me to represent an admira- 
bly sane and realistic appraisal of the pres- 
ent situation in world affairs.' This does not, 
of course, imply complete agreement with 
all of the details of Professor Finer’s argu- 
ments or conclusions. What is important is 
that here is a reasonable analysis of a com- 
plex situation, deriving from the conviction 
that “too simple a diagnosis must lead to too 
simple remedies” (p. 109); this kind of 
thinking may ultimately lead us to solu- 
tions; anything short of it can lead onlv to 
repeated disaster. 

On the troublesome problem of sover- 
eignty, Finer makes more sense than any 
current work I have read. He cannot accept 
the easy escape of those who suggest wish- 
fully that national sovereignties are out- 
worn fictions and that as a consequence na- 
tional entities must be abandoned. Rather, 
he states clearly a fundamental analytic 
fact which has apparently escaped the no- 
tice of so many theorists on international 
law: namely, that any law requires a source 
of authority. Finer calls it a “‘superior’’; tra- 
ditionally it has been called sovereignty; 
call it what we will, no ringing of semantic 
changes will alter the inescapable observa- 
tion that a law must be a command. Unless 
there is some authority which is prepared 
both in theory and in fact to enforce obedi- 

"Herman Finer, America’s Destiny. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. vi+407. $5.00. 
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ence to law, then what is proposed is some- 
thing other than law. It may be agreement, 
exhortation, or prayer; unless there is an 
organization of power which can restrain 
and punish disobedience, law dies a-borning. 

That there is no such organization of 
power between and among national states 
is manifest. The prevailing pattern of rela- 
tions between states has been that of treaty; 
‘the treaty is the acme of the social con- 
tract, which, first applied to individuals, was 
transposed to states” (p. go). Therefore, it 
has historically been the case that ‘the mini- 
mum international obligation is the fulfill- 
ment of promises,” and this necessitates a 
‘‘single general standard of morality, appli- 
cable to all peoples” (p. 91). Thus we are 
back to Grotius and the fictitious explanation 
of social order as resulting from compacts 
voluntarily consummated on the principles 
of a law of nature. ‘‘Even for individuals in 
the historic or existent states, the contract 
is an untrue account of how men became 
law-abiding and peaceful under their gov- 
ernments: force entered in at some stage and 
in some measure, and even in the most cul- 
tivated and peaceful societies now extant, 
it is still a brooding and sometimes a rough- 
ly intruding presence” (p. 95). This observa- 
tion is most unpalatable to those who seek 
an easy substitute for law in the ecuivalence 
of moral or religious conviction in inen, or in 
adherence to the principles of a particular 
moral code. “It is dismaying to reflect that 
the force behind justice makes law—but it 
clears the mind” (p. 78). 

In decrying the irrationalism of Burn- 
ham, I argued that the achievement of order 
under law ‘“‘depends primarily upon the dis- 
position to submit conflicts of power to ad- 
judication under the established procedures 
of law.” I take it that this is what Finer 
means by “‘justice,” and I do not see how it 
can be denied as constituting the first neces- 











sary premise of all legal speculation. The 
abandonment of legal procedure is the 
abandonment of law. Such a concept of jus- 
tice makes realistic sense and provides a 
definitive observation from which follow cer- 
tain necessary explanatory concepts of the 
nature of law, whether national or interna- 
tional. The system of so-called “internation- 
al law,” composed, as Finer indicates, of 
“customary principles of intercourse be- 
tween nations” (p. 76) and of treaties be- 
tween them, is clearly deficient in respect to 
the above fundamental requirement of legal 
order. For, as Finer remarks after summar- 
izing the customary principles of internation- 
al law: “It is the preservation of the unhin- 
dered will of any nation provided it does not 
interfere with the rights of other nations. 
This right to go to war is unrestricted. . . . 
The defect is that the right to make war is 
at the pure discretion or caprice of any na- 
tion” (p. 77). He then quotes with approval 
the comment of Brierly that ‘‘a system pro- 
fessing to be one of Law, which yet is in- 
capable of making the most elementary of 
all legal distinctions, that between the law- 
ful and the unlawful use of physical force, is 
entitled to very little respect and hardly de- 
serves to be described as legal at all.” 
Unpalatable though it may be, Finer’s 
blunt recognition of the organization of 
force as a prime ingredient of any system of 
law does more to clear the atmosphere for 
rational analysis than less realistic apprais- 
als. Nations are organized corporate entities 
of force or power; as such, they are legal 
structures. No such corporate organization 
exists to contribute the necessary element of 
imperativeness to international law. 
At this point, Finer is prepared to attack 
a prevailing fallacy which may well claim 
the distinction of being the most disastrous 
misconception of Western civilization: that 
morals can provide this necessary disposi- 
tion or organization of force which is the 
only ground of effective law. That moral ac- 
tion by men is possible only under the condi- 
tions provided by a legally ordered social 
structure was seen pretty clearly by Hobbes; 
it was briefly remarked by Kant; it is, I 
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think, implied in a somewhat muddled fash- 
ion by Bentham. Yet, the conviction that a 
system of legal procedure can be derived 
only from accepted moral codes or prin- 
ciples, or that it must be grounded in an es- 
tablished set of value criteria, is so firmly 
entrenched in our thinking, at both the 
practical and the theoretical levels, that any 
suggestion to the effect that the establish- 
ment of legal procedures is not a question 
of morals is likely to meet with a resistance 
which literally breaks down communication 
on the point at issue. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no 
relation of influence between morals and 
law, but the directions of influence are de- 
termining factors. ‘In the annals of states, 
civil government was needed to establish, 
protect and foster civil morality. Then such 
civil morality which originally existed de- 
velops and makes possible a milder civil 
government” (p. 355). Thus Finer correctly 
evaluates the legal procedure of the Nurem- 
berg trials: “an act of force was applied, 
not by agreement, but by conquerors, in 
vindication of the reign of law. A morality 
is being created and impressed on the minds 
of all beholders; it is a morality which the 
conquerors claim to be theirs already, and 
which they pledge themselves to obey”’ (p. 
350)—a morality, it must be added, which 
was developed under these conquerors’ sys- 
tem of legal procedure, the prerequisite for 
the recognition or maintenance of that 
morality. 

Finer cannot, therefore, be impressed by 
the crusaders who preach that a common 
world government can be achieved by work- 
ing toward a “common morality.” This, as he 
rightly observes, is asking that we pull our- 
selves up by our own bootstraps. Common 
morality can and might follow upon the es- 
tablishment of a common system of legal 
procedure; the United Nations as presently 
organized and operating does not provide 
such a vehicle of legal procedure. Its organi- 
zation manifests the characteristic weak- 
nesses of international relations referred to 

above: “the United Nations should have 
been a forum; it has become an arena” (p. 
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20). The recognition of this fact, that the 
organization upon which rest our hopes for 
peace is not in fact a body operating under 
legal procedure, is certainly not heartening, 
but it is a valuable cathartic. It does not 
follow that Finer considers the United Na- 
tions useless—quite the contrary; but the 
services which he thinks it can render are of 
educational rather than legislative nature; 
the mobilization of shame, the ventilation of 
issues, and the formation of a new, tangible 
world focus of loyalties (pp. 296 f.). 

It should perhaps have been noted at the 
outset that Professor Finer’s discussion is 
not carried on at the abstract, speculative 
level which might be presumed from the em- 
phasis of this report. He devotes one chapter 
to an analysis of the present position of 
Great Britain in world politics and two 
chapters exclusively to Soviet politics and 
the conduct of the U.S.S.R. in world af- 
fairs. The treatment of Great Britain is un- 
derstandably sympathetic: he takes off his 
gloves for the rounds with the Soviet re- 
gime. It is not to my purpose here to emas- 
culate by paraphrase what in the book is 
said with eloquence, at points even with 
vehemence; but I am inclined to think that 
apologists for the recalcitrant and frustrat- 
ing techniques of Soviet representatives dur- 
ing the past few months will be hard put to 
compose a very satisfactory reply to Finer’s 
citations of facts and doctrines. His observa- 
tions on the attitudes and intentions of the 
present Soviet rulers are inferential but cal- 
culated. One aspect of this exposition ought 
to be noted: Finer takes great pains to point 
out the distinction between traditional 
Marxism and the prevailing strategy of the 
Politburo. It would seem unnecessary at 
this time to make an issue of the apostasy of 
Lenin and Stalin but the confusion is so per- 
sistent that many still apologize in the name 
of ideals for men who have long since aban- 
doned those ideals. 

Government can be established only by 
the organization of force. Our present con- 
cern, it must be admitted, is that the force 
necessary to the maintenance of govern- 
ment be utilized only under a system of legal 





procedures. How can this be assured? The 
only alternative is a state of violence, and 
we ought not to need Professor Finer to re- 
mind us of the extremes of violence which 
are now possible. To contemplate the or- 
ganization of force in an act of aggressive 
warfare is to defeat the end of legal process 
by illegal means. The legitimate methods of 
education and persuasion are not cavalierly 
dismissed in this book; they are carefully 
@valuated and found necessary and impor- 
tant. But who can deny Finer’s insistence 
that time presses and that an expedient 
will likely be necessary as a stopgap for the 
slow processes of education and understand- 
ing? “Let it be repeated that not preventive 
war is in mind, but the preparedness to em- 
ploy the force of the policemau, when that is 
seen to be no longer avoidable” (p. 356). And 
who is to be the policeman, and whence de- 
rives his authority? A common authority is 
necessary for the establishment of interna- 
tional legal procedure, but no such common 
authority exists nor is it produced by trea- 
ties (p. 346), nor by contract (p. 353), nor in 
any foreseeable future by education and 
persuasion (pp. 355 f.). 

The only possible source of a common 
though not universal authority, argues Pro- 
fessor Finer, is to be found in the democratic 
governments of the world. This conclusion 
is not made on moral grounds; democratic 
states must be the source of the common au- 
thority because they are the states which 
are characterized by organization and ad- 
ministration of force under a system of legal 
procedure. The acceptance of legal proce- 
dures is the sine qua non of any system of 
law; “acceptance. of international proce- 
dures as the test of good public faith . . . in- 
volves submission to an international body 
and no velo”’ (p. 163). In any system of law, 
those who refuse to accept legal procedure 
as the principle for the organization of force 
within society must be coerced into doing 
so. Evidence of such a disposition to the ac- 
ceptance of legal procedures in the manipu- 
lation of force in social organization is the 
mark of civilized states, and the disposition 
is highly developed in respect to the internal 

















































structure of most modern states. Now if 
such disposition to the acceptance of legal 
procedures in respect to the external affairs 
of states is not present in those democracies 
upon which Professor Finer relies for ‘“com- 
mon authority,” there is no ground for the 
establishment of law between and among 
states. It is for the development of this dis- 
position that Professor Finer pleads so elo- 
quently and passionately, and it is his be- 
lief that circumstances of heritage, expert- 
ence, understanding, institutions, and secur- 
ity of resources place upon America the des- 
tiny of manifesting such a disposition in in- 
ternational affairs. 

That American legal philosophy is of the 
stature to wear with dignity this mantle of 
responsibility offered by Professor Finer is 
questionable. That we have, in fact, not dis- 
played a very astute sense of this responsi- 
bility in our own social structure is the main 
theme of a remarkably well-written and 
carefully documented work by Milton R. 
Konvitz.? There is more than irony in the 
fact that Mr. Justice Jackson, who as chief 
counsel for the United States at Nuremberg 
in 1945-46 argued forcefully for conviction 
of those guilty of ill-treatment of civilian 
populations, had in 1944 declared himself 
unable to judge the military necessity of 
military orders.’ Konvitz makes it discour- 
agingly clear that we have at no time mani- 
fested a consistent disposition to extend the 
privileges of legal procedure to aliens and 
naturalized citizens within the framework of 
our own society. The significance and perti- 
nence to the problem posed by Finer’s de- 
mand for acceptance of responsibility can- 
not be overestimated. Konvitz documents 
the frequency with which we have denied in 
our own nation legal procedure on grounds 
which were clearly contrary to the principles 
of legal procedure stated in the Constitution 


2 The Alien and the Asiatic in American Law. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+ 
299. $3.00. 


3 Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214. This 
case involved the exclusion from a “military area”’ 
and the internmant of an American-born citizen of 
Japanese ancestry. 
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—grounds of race, color, unlikeness, econom. 
ic competition. Konvitz presents a strong ar- 
gument that our dereliction is the greater in 
the case of aliens because without franchise 
the noncitizen must rely solely upon the 
courts for his guaranty of legal process, 
Finer and Mr. Justice Jackson at Nurem- 
berg remind us that there is no international] 
legislative tribunal; establishment of legal 
procedure will thus be an administrative or 
judicial process. Are we then prepared to 
manifest the disposition necessary to estab- 
lish legal procedure for the heterogeneity of 
peoples who populate the world? Konvitz 
points out that the resolution of the problem 
within our own structure would be relatively 
easy—if the disposition were manifest—be- 
cause we do have a legislative body which 
can determine principles of legal procedure. 
In the absence of such a body at the inter- 
national level of conflict, the problem is in- 
tensified, and the necessary disposition must 
be even stronger and more manifest. 

It is the disposition that is lacking; there 
is a vast unused increment of information 
and skill available to implement a disposi- 
tion to accept legal procedure in internation- 
al affairs. The International Library of So- 
ciology and Social Reconstruction is but one 
of many such sources, and Hermann Mann- 
heim’s recent contribution to that series# is 
an outstanding example of the kind of re- 
search in comparative legal procedures 
which can furnish the tools and techniques 
for the international administration of jus- 
tice. The scholarly acquaintance of Pro- 
fessor Mannheim with his material and his 
carefully balanced judgment provide an ex- 
cellent technical supplement to Finer’s 
analysis. Mannheim’s theme might be said 
to be that “the function of the criminal law 
is no longer primarily to protect individua! 
rights and interests, but at least as much to 
protect the rights and interests of the com- 
munity at large” (p. 195), a task which 
necessitates reliance upon the advice of ex- 
perts. Mannheim insists, however, that “‘in 

4Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
290. $4.00. 
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a democracy, one cannot go so far as to per- 
mit the expert to lay down and to enforce his 
own law, and, therefore, he has to be tied 
down to fairly strict rules and denied the 
use of compulsion” (p. 35). Can the neces- 
sity for an acceptance of legal procedures be 
stated any more clearly? There is here also 
a recognition that this acceptance is some- 
thing different from a contractual relation; 
it is, aS Finer indicates, a kind of corporate 
agreement. Mannheim remarks negatively 
on the social factor which can make law un- 
workable: “It is not the mass factor in it- 
self: it is only where there is the additional 
element of internal social cohesion to bind 
these masses together that the machinery of 
the criminal law becomes unworkable” (p. 
185). There is an exemplary caution about 
terminology in Mannheim’s comments on 
the nature of this disposition; he shies away 
from the moralistic terminology of Durk- 
heim and prefers to say simply that “there 
can be no doubt that without the backing of 
at least the major part of the community 
criminal legislation, in a democracy, must 
fail” (pp. 167 f.). 

What is this disposition to the acceptance 
of legal procedure which is admittedly so es- 
sential to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of law itself? What is ‘‘backing’’? 
What is the “‘major part of a community’’? 
Finer indicates that institutional structures 
are necessary for the minimum prevalence 
and maintenance of this disposition (pp. 
327 ff.), and I think the argument can be car- 
ried further to the assertion that this insti- 
tutional structure is not only the guarantor 
but the source of the disposition to accept 
legal procedures. Finer suggests this when 
he admits uncertainty as to whether ‘‘these 
arrangements can be successfully instituted 
in any country that does not possess them, 
or has tried them and failed” (p. 329). Ad- 
mittedly, such a description does not sim- 
plify the problem of social order but it can 
clarify the nature of the task. When we un- 
derstand more clearly the nature of the es- 
sential institutional structure which is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a disposition to 
the acceptance of legal procedure in the or- 
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ganization of force, then only will we be pre- 
pared to take positive action in a larger 
sphere of social structure. 

The great response to our small efforts 
thus far to assist the exercise of the fran- 
chise, one aspect of that minimum institu- 
tional organization, ought to encourage us 
that this is indeed the way to order under 
law. One free election is worth a generation 
of preachment. Yet, preachment we will 
continue to get from those who try by beat- 
ing the cart of morals to pull the horse of 
social order up the hill. Thus, Pitirim Soro- 
kin declares that ‘“‘we must eliminate pre- 
cisely those elements of our contemporary 
culture which breed war, hatred, and other 
ultimately suicidal tendencies” (p. 1or).s 
Just like that, says Mr. Sorokin. Such “elim- 
ination” sounds like rather extreme surgery, 
and it would seem appropriate to ask for 
more information from the surgeon. When 
the structure is so rotten, says surgeon 
Sorokin, there is no point in fooling around 
with “applying this or that patch” (p. 100); 
one must go straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter. Of course, if this involves the death of 
the patient, Sorokin would undoubtedly be 
sympathetic but inflexible. 

Sorokin declaims against the current 
philosophy of sensate values; it is this ‘““deg- 
radation of values” which “generates inces- 
sant antagonism and powerful egoistic 
forces’”’ (p. 106). On the contrary, there is a 
real degradation of values in the self-right- 
eousness of these preachers who are so in- 
timately acquainted with the ‘““Kingdom of 
God” and the “pure forms of Plato” that 
they can complacently demand of men that 
they accept the “‘broader, deeper, richer, and 
more valid premise that the ‘rue reality and 
value is an infinite manifold possessing not 
only sensory but supersensory, rational, and 
superrational aspects, all harmoniously re- 
flecting its infinity” (p. 107). As Finer re- 
minds us: ‘‘All God’s children got different 
ideologies—going to call names all over 
God’s Heaven” (p. 303). There is some- 
thing rather charming about the naiveté 


5 The Reconstruction of Humanity. Boston: 


Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xii+-247. $3.00. 
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with which Sorokin pontificates that ‘“‘states, 
including the world state, and their govern- 
ments should be subjected to the same uni- 
versal ethical and legal commandments as 
apply to private organizations and persons. 
They should not be above these universal 
moral and legal imperatives” (p. 160). Man 
must achieve a transfiguration of sublima- 
tion ‘to the Absolute as an object of aspira- 
tion and love” (p. 211). To this end, the 
“‘methods and techniques of the Yoga” and 
other older ‘“‘masterly systems” are probably 
more effective than those of contemporary 
psychotherapies (pp. 208 ff.). Mr. Sorokin 
suggests that monetary contributions to the 
research of which this book purports to be 
the tentative outline will be most welcome 
(p. 235). Perhaps funds are needed to defray 
the expenses of learning that ‘‘one of the 
most efficient procedures at the beginning 
of this course of self-education is to perform 
a task which requires a short-time mobiliza- 
tion of all one’s higher powers. Once per- 
formed it will facilitate subsequent conduct 
in the desired direction. The impulsive ac- 

tion of Saint Francis in suddenly embracing 

and kissing a leper furnishes an appropriate, 

though rather extreme example” (p. 233). 

Certainly it will be well worth a contribu- 

tion from each of us to see Stalin and 

Churchill, Marshall and Molotov, Moslem 
and Hindu, Jew and Arab, kiss and make up. 
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In contrast to such pretension, I would 
like in conclusion to note briefly a small and 
most unpretentious book that reflects sense 
from the discipline of practical affairs and 
problems.* Miss Coyle presents an encour. 
aging picture of sincere but calm effort jn 
the direction of assisting individuals in the 
“socialization of personality through increas. 
ingly mutual relationships, a capacity for 
creating and accepting collective authority 
in pursuit of common purposes” (pp. 167 f.), 
It is a companion picture to that of an 
American soldier patiently building ballot 
boxes to hold the votes of people who never 
before have freely voted—and these are pic- 
tures of more promise than those of profes- 
sors performing mystic exercises. Miss 
Coyle does not pretend to be in direct con- 
tact with God; she has certainly been in di- 
rect contact with those people who have al- 
ready accepted the responsibility asked of 
them by Professor Finer: the establishment 
and maintenance of those democratic insti- 
tutions which produce a disposition to ac- 
cept legal procedure in the necessary organi- 
zation of force. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


® Grace M. Coyle, Group Experience and Demo- 
cratic Values. New York: Woman’s Press, 1947. 
Pp. 185. $2.75. 
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ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


MARK BONHAM-CARTER 


I 


t 1s, I suppose, inevitable in democratic 

politics that phrases should be used be- 
cause they sound well rather than because 
their meaning is understood and that poli- 
cies should be pursued because they appeal 
to the electorate rather than because anyone 
knows what their application may involve. 
Such a phrase is ‘“‘economic democracy,” 
and such a policy is the “democratic plan- 
ning” by which it is to be achieved. Because, 
however, this phrase and this policy repre- 
sent something much more than mere catch- 
words, because indeed they are an attempt 
to answer one of the problems confronting 
us today, it is worth while to try to discover 
some of the presuppositions which they 
make and some of the consequences which 
will follow the policy if it is pursued. Such is 
the purpose of this essay. 


II 


It is generally agreed that one of the marks 
of human progress is the control by mankind 
of the forces of nature. The chief means by 
which this progress has been achieved has 
been through the discovery by scientists of 
the so-called “laws of nature.”” When these 
laws have been discovered, they can be 
harnessed to men’s purposes, so that, in- 
stead of nature controlling mankind, man- 
kind controls nature. Instead of men being 
driven by drought, flood, and pestilence from 
one corner of the globe to another, men have 
steadily driven back the frontier of natural 
hegemony, occupying successively one dis- 
trict after another until today almost the 
whole world is inhabited, cultivated, and 
used by men for men. 

This triumphal progress has naturally led 
people to suppose that in political and social 
life similar laws obtain, similar discoveries 
can be made, and similar progress can be 
achieved. Hence, there have been frequent 
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attempts to find in politics a principle of 
gravitation and for economics the status of 
a science is already claimed. It is unneces- 
sary to discuss here whether those people 
are right who believe that a science of poli- 
tics or economics is possible. It is enough 
that there are large numbers of people who 
do believe it, and even larger numbers who 
draw conclusions which are only justified if 
this belief is itself justified. 

The ideal of economic democracy is an 
ambiguous one, but in this article I propose 
to interpret it as meaning that men should 
utilize economic laws in the same way that 
they utilize physical laws and that our 
knowledge of economics should be used to 
plan for equality and efficiency. Such an 
interpretation—which would, I think, be 
fairly generally accepted—makes it obvious 
that the term is an “omnibus” term joining 
together two ideas which are not necessarily 
connected and, indeed, between which a 
certain tension seems to exist. While de- 
mocracy is generally associated with free- 
dom, planning must, whether we like it or 
not, mean some restriction of freedom. 

The usual answer which is given to this 
dilemma derives its origin from an analogy 
with the physical sciences. Planning, or the 
use of economic laws by men to control 
economic processes, it is claimed, extends 
the area of free human activity. Freedom 
to choose your job, it is said, also means 
freedom to starve. Freedom to drive on 
either side of the road means that you use 
the road at the risk of your life. Legislation, 
though it has the appearance of restricting 
freedom, does in fact increase it. Unless 
there were laws, there would be no freedom 
of any sort at all. We are substituting, the 
planners argue, for rule by blind sociological 
or economic laws the conscious use of these 
laws by men. Just as the discovery of the 
laws of nature increased the freedom of man 
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to do what he wanted with nature, so the 
discovery of economic laws will increase the 
freedom of man socially and economically. 


There are two comments to be made on 
this argument. In the first place it is proba- 
bly true that freedom without law would be 
of a very limited kind and of a peculiar and 
rather unpleasant sort. Nevertheless, there 
would be freedom of a sort. There would be 
certain things which in a lawless society I 
could do and get away with which I can 
never do and never get away with in a law- 
abiding society. If this is true of the lawless 
society, it is even more true of the “bour- 
geois” society. I do not deny the limitations 
on freedom which laissez faire imposes. 
Freedom to choose your job may mean free- 
dom to have no job at all and even freedom 
to starve. But, whether this is so or not, 
provided you are prepared to take the con- 
sequences, in the bourgeois society there 
does exist freedom to choose your job, and 
in the planned society, whatever the free- 
doms gained may be, that kind of freedom 
is lost. Planners can legitimately argue that 
the balance of freedom is greater under their 
system than under laissez faire, but they 
cannot claim that there is no loss in the 
transition. Since quantities of freedom are 
not calculable, it remains a question of 
opinion whether the planners are right or 
not. 

The second point is this. The analogy 
with the natural sciences, like all analogies, 
is an incomplete one. There is one great dif- 
ference between freedom through the con- 
trol of physical nature and freedom through 
economic control. The freedom gained 
through the control of physical nature is 
very nearly a complete gain—‘‘very nearly” 
I say, because it has indirect repercussions 
which may lead to certain restrictions on 
liberty. The freedom gained through eco- 
nomic control is not a complete one because 
it involves the discovery of human laws— 
the laws of human behavior—and their use 

for human purposes. While physical control 
means the control of nature for human be- 
ings, economic control means the control of 
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human beings, by human beings, for human 
beings. 

Here we find the tension between plan. 
ning and freedom; here lies the weakness jn 
the analogy from science. To control nature 
means more power for men. To control 
economics means more power for men over 
other men. It is because this point has not 
been clearly recognized and formulated that 
so much muddled controversy has gone on 
about economic and political democracy. If 
economics has become a science, or has 
nearly become a science, then we have dis- 
covered something of the utmost impor- 
tance; but because economics is a humane 
science concerned with human beings, we 
have only solved half the problem. If the 
discovery of economic laws is to initiate a 
new release in human freedom comparable 
to that which follows the discovery of physi- 
cal laws, we have to solve the other half of 
the problem. We have to discover, first, the 
way in which the men controlling the eco- 
nomic processes can be in their turn con- 
trolled by the men they control and, second, 
what the indirect effects of such human 
control are on the men controlled. 

Before economics became such a domi- 
nating factor in our lives, a method was 
evolved by which government could be con- 
trolled by the governed. The formula was 
“less government.” In a society in which 
routine constitutes the major part of life, 
little government is possible. Today, it is 
impossible. Most people agree that some 
kind of economic control is necessary, yet 
many are anxious at the form which such 
control is taking. They feel that the solution 
to our problems offered by socialism is su- 
perficial: that the liberties we would gain 
would be bought at the price of old liberties 
we have already won. These anxieties are 
not mere prejudice but have a rational basis 
which I have tried to state. The socialist so- 
lution is not merely superficial; it is a half- 
solution. If more government is both in- 
evitable and necessary, as I believe it is, the 
problem is, first, how to control that govern- 
ment and, second, to discover what the in- 

direct consequences are on the lives and the 
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behavior of people of the extended legisla- 
tive and administrative activity of the gov- 
ernment. 

III 


It is my purpose here to give three illus- 
trations of this problem. The first two repre- 
sent possible indirect effects of planning 
upon society, and the last gives a concrete 
example of the difficulties of democratic 
control in a planned economy. My first il- 
lustration is to examine the nature of the 
incentive to work under a planned economy. 
Two results of the uncontrolled working of 
economic laws, which are particularly un- 
palatable to planners, are high financial re- 
wards and high unemployment. One of the 
main objects of their policy is to abolish 
these, to insure full employment, and to 
provide a minimum income for all. This they 
hope to achieve by means, in part, of a re- 
distribution of income (which they consider 
to be desirable in itself) involving high in- 
come tax, surtax, and death duties, imposing 
in practice an upper income limit. The two 
main incentives to hard work on which a 
free system relies, fear of unemployment at 
one end, hope of high rewards at the other, 
are thus removed. 

These incentives I propose to term “‘nat- 
ural incentives,” because they result from 
the unimpeded working of the economic 
system. The problem which confronts the 
planner is how to replace these natural in- 
centives. The tendency must be to replace 
them by what I term “human incentives,” 
that is, incentives conciously provided by 
the planning authority, and these human 
incentives will tend to take the form of legal 
sanctions at one end and privileges attached 
to offices and persons at the other. Thus fear 
of unemployment is replaced by fear of legal 
sanction, and hope of high reward is re- 
placed by hope of high privilege. Neither of 
these two tendencies has as yet been fully 
incorporated into the English system by the 
present socialist government, but it seems 
probable that both are unavoidable if the 
system is to work properly. 

Let us examine for a moment the relative 
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merits of fear of unemployment and fear of 
legal sanctions as incentives. Although in 
the past fear of unemployment gave rise to 
the restrictive practices of which we are all 
aware, there is no doubt that it does in gen- 
eral provide an extremely efficient incentive 
to hard work. Yet the reasons for its efficien- 
cy as an incentive are much the same as 
those which make it so morally repugnant. 
It is an efficient incentive because it is both 
competitive and constant, that is, operative 
at all times. Let me give a simple example. 
Suppose that in times of prosperity a firm 
employs twenty men. In a depression a cer- 
tain number of these men will be dismissed 
—say, five. To be sure of employment in 
good times and bad, all the men must try 
to be among the fifteen best workers em- 
ployed by that firm. The degree of skill 
which it will require to attain such a position 
of security will not be the same throughout 
the country. It will vary from firm to firm, 
and, the higher the general standard in any 
given firm, the greater will be the demands 
made upon each employee of that firm. 
Fear of unemployment is constant if, 
even in times of prosperity, a certain amount 
of unemployment exists, for under such con- 
ditions there is no time at which an em- 
ployee cannot be replaced unless he is of out- 
standing skill or industry. Compare this, as 
an incentive, with fear of prosecution. When 
the recent bill to set up a National Health 
Service was introduced in England it was 
unofficially suggested that if doctors were to 
be given a guaranteed salary there should be 
some legal sanction to insure that they 
earned that salary. It does not matter for 
the purposes of this argument whether such 
a legal sanction be dismissal or penal servi- 
tude. In either case, there would have to be 
a universal standard of efficiency below 
which no doctor working for a salary could 
fall, without fear of prosecution. Not only 
would such a standard be bound to be low, 
but it would also be a negative standard and 
not competitive. It would not make doctors 
work hard; it would merely prevent them 
from being obviously idle and grossly neg- 
lectful of their duties. Moreoever, since of- 
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fenses of this nature are notoriously difficult 
to prove, it would be unlikely to provide a 
“constant” incentive. This type of incentive 
through fear of prosecution would only be 
effective if it were as constant and as drastic 
as fear of unemployment. But, to make it 
so, the means which would have to be em- 
ployed and the suffering which it would en- 
tail would make such a system just as moral- 
ly repugnant as the old one. 

Between the relative merits of high privi- 
lege and high financial reward as incentives 
it is easier to judge. The replacement of en- 
hanced personal status by a financial reward 
is a stock illustration of progress in social 
technique, yet it is one which we seem to be 
in danger of forgetting. That some should 
have much more money than others and 
should enjoy the advantages which wealth 
brings is felt by many to be so flagrantly un- 
just that they do not examine the only 
known alternative to it, which is privilege. 
Yet since, unlike money, privileges are 
neither divisible nor exchangeable, they 
have to be greater than the corresponding 
financial rewards; and since a privilege to be 
a privilege must be limited to relatively few 
persons, the number to whom the carrot of 
privilege can be offered will be small, and the 
stick of possible prosecution may have to be 
more frequently and more widely displayed 
than one might expect. It seems possible 
that in a society relying on privilege and 
prosecution as incentives, greater emphasis 
will be laid upon fear than upon hope. 

The second illustration depends upon the 
distinction between prescriptive and de- 
scriptive law. As far as politics are con- 
cerned, the distinction lies here: you cannot 
evade a descriptive law; you can evade a 
prescriptive law. Since a descriptive econom- 
ic law is without purpose, to speak of eva- 
sion is meaningless. If the law does not ob- 
tain, then it is not a law. If it does, then it 
cannot be evaded. A financially successful 
individual, therefore, under a system gov- 
erned by the free working of economic laws 
is one who consciously or fortuitously con- 
forms to those laws. It is my contention that 
under a managed economy financial success 
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can be achieved by an individual through a 
skilful disobedience to the prescriptive laws 
which are imposed. This is possible because 
a prescriptive law differs from a descriptive 
law in that its whole essence lies in its pur- 
pose, lies in what it achieves. A prescriptive 
law is designed to prevent people doing cer- 
tain things and to force them to do certain 
other things. Of course, such laws can be 
evaded; of course, people can do what the 
laws try to prevent and avoid doing what 
they try to enforce, and successful evasion 
often carries a handsome financial reward. 
In consequence, it has been the constant 
preoccupation of lawyers to make prescrip- 
tive laws as regular as natural laws, to make 
the penalty succeed the offense with the 
regularity that night succeeds day. In ac- 
cordance with this, the criterion of good law 
in the past has been that it should be simple 
to understand, difficult to evade, and easy 
to enforce. Nevertheless, it unfortunately 
seems probable that the following proposi- 
tions are true: 

1. The more laws there are, the more difficult it 
is to insure that they are obeyed. 

2. The more laws there are and the more com- 
plicated they become, the easier they are to 
evade. 

3. The more complicated laws become, the less 
people understand them; and, the less people 
understand them, the less they want to obey 
them. 


If laws are confined to enforcing simple 
injunctions like “Thou shalt not steal” 
which are normally supported by the moral 
sense of the community, then disobedience 
to the law and moral guilt come to be associ- 
ated in people’s minds. What is legally 
wrong comes to be accepted as being morally 
wrong, and people begin to think that an act 
is morally wrong simply because it is against 
the law. Such a state of mind makes the task 
of government much easier. But if human 
laws concern themselves with problems 
which most people believe to be beyond the 
province of ethical judgments, then this as- 
sociation is broken down—f, for instance, you 
can be sent to prison for transporting your 
own goods for more than forty miles, in con- 
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travention to a bill nationalizing road trans- 
port. Such an act does not in itself seem to 
be immoral to the ordinary man. Nor can 
such a law be easily enforced, or is its pur- 
pose easy to understand. It seems in fact to 
offend against at least two of the criteria 
which have been mentioned. Yet under a 
planned economy it seems inevitable that 
there will be large numbers of such laws and 
that they will be broken on a large scale and 
that the old association between obedience 
to the law and morality will be broken down. 
It will not be broken down merely because 
many honest people, seeing no sense in such 
laws, will find them irksome and will in con- 
sequence disobey them from time to time 
and disobey them successfully. It will be 
broken down in a much more serious way, 
when laws are broken not through irritation 
but for a purpose, when in fact it becomes 
clear that successful evasion or even breach 
of the law brings a rich reward. If evasion 
leads to financial success, evasion will be- 
come both respectable and widespread; and, 
since evasion implies a fundamental disre- 
spect for the law, respect for the law will 
vanish. 

But a second complication is involved. 
To regulate an economy by law alone is im- 
possible. An economy must be administered. 
Law can only provide a framework within 
which much must be left to the discretion of 
the human beings directing the plan. This 
type of administration must work through 
permits, licences, and injunctions issued by 
individuals to individuals, and the granting 
or refusal of a permit must have the force of 
law—must, in fact, be the law. Yet under 
such conditions to get a livelihood means to 
get a permit, and to get a licence, according 
to the law, you must get it out of the man 
who administers the law. Thus an important 
element in business under a planned econo- 
my must consist solely in the ability to ob- 
tain these facilities and to avoid these in- 
junctions. To persuade the planning au- 
thority to let you do what you want is, to 
put it at its lowest, the prerequisite of suc- 
cess. Under a planned economy to adapt the 
law to your own purposes, is more than the 
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way to success; it is a sociological] rule. It can 
be achieved in at least three ways: by eva- 
sion, which begets disrespect of the law; by 
servility to the government and its servants, 
which begets tyranny; by corruption of the 
government or its servants, which begets 
chaos. Neither evasion, servility, nor corrup- 
tion is compatible with a healthy democra- 
cy; and yet, if all three of these are to be 
avoided, really serious thought and research 
must be devoted to the sheer mechanics of 
administration. 

My last illustration concerns the difficul- 
ty, which is bound to be encountered in a 
planned economy, of keeping a democratic 
control over those who make and administer 
the plan. The example is the present predica- 
ment of the House of Commons in England. 
The primitive functions of the House of 
Commons are to legislate, to tax, and to 
secure the redress of grievances. Today, 
legislation has become the most urgent part 
of its business, and it takes the form of ap- 
proving long, complex bills of a highly tech- 
nical nature, designed to reorganize the 
economic structure of Great Britain. Owing 
to the speed with which one bill succeeds an- 
other, the time given for examining them is 
inadequate; yet the speed with which they 
have been prepared makes such an examina- 
tion more than ever necessary. All these 
bills have two characteristics in common: 
they centralize and they invest the minister 
with discretionary powers of administration. 
The Cabinet is responsible to Parliament for 
the administration of these bills when they 
become acts, and the House of Commons is 
responsible to the community for supervising 
this administration. Since these schemes are 
concerned with the running of industry, the 
Cabinet will become like a board of directors 
of a vast joint-stock company, and members 
of the House of Commons will be in the 
position of its shareholders. The control 
exercised by shareholders over their board 
is notoriously light, and it seems probable 
for a variety of reasons that the supervision 
which the House of Commons can exercise 
will be equally superficial. 

For criticism to be useful it must be in- 











formed, and supervision, to be effective, 
must be constant. Yet nationalized indus- 
tries are not apparently obliged to publish 
the information which the Cohen report 
suggested as desirable for private industry, 
while the importance, range, and complexity 
of the matter which the House is responsible 
for supervising are so vast as to make that 
responsibility difficult to fulfil. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the present or- 
ganization of the House of Commons is par- 
ticularly well adapted to perform these new 
tasks. Its procedure and traditions were de- 
veloped in times when its duties were very 
different, and the attempt to legislate at the 
present rate prevents it from carrying out 
effectually even those duties which used to 
be its first preoccupation and which remain 
as important as they ever were. Finally, the 
responsibility which was shared with the 
House of Lords now rests almost entirely on 
the House of Commons. The control exer- 
cised by the people or their representatives 
over those who control the people appears 
to be somewhat light. Once more what is 
needed is a thorough study of the mechanics 
of democratic control. 


IV 


Here, then, we have one of the many 
dilemmas which face Western democrats 
today. Unrestricted laissez faire leads to 
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fluctuations and inequality that destroy the 
social homogeneity on which democracy de. 
pends. ‘‘Less government” as a principle of 
policy leads to a destruction of the democra- 
cy it is intended to secure. Some sort of 
democratic planning seems to be necessary; 
and yet the only planning of which we have 
experience (apart from war planning) js 
totalitarian planning, which has all the 
vices I have described and a good many 
others. Yet believers in democracy, if they 
believe in anything, believe in the power of 
human reason aided and checked by experi- 
ence to help in the solution of social prob- 
lems. If, therefore, ‘democratic planning” 
is admitted to be necessary, we must also 
admit that at the moment it remains an 
ideal rather than a fully worked out pro- 
gram. The dogmatic and complacent self- 
righteousness of many democratic planners 
must be replaced by a far more tentative 
and empirical attitude, for legislation de- 
rived from idealism but lacking any solid 
foundation in theory or practice is unlikely 
to be successful and may well be succeeded 
by regret. If any positive conclusion is to be 
drawn from this essay, it is that here is a 
problem which, if we use our reason and 
value our experience, must be tackled far 
more seriously and systematically than 
hitherto. 


CHICAGO 
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A NOTE ON KNIGHT’S CRITICISM OF MARITAIN 


F. S. YEAGER 


wn A recent collection of essays (Freedom 
I and Reform (Harper’s, 1947]), Professor 
Frank H. Knight has a criticism of Jacques 
Maritain’s The Rights of Man and Natural 
Law (Scribner’s, 1943). I note here a few 
thoughts that occur in connection with the 
Knight essay. 

Professor Knight’s keen logic has led him 
to the position that the very tools of his 
analysis limit the kinds of problems with 
which he as a technical economist may deal; 
there are problems in connection with group 
behavior and group objectives on which the 
economist needs information, problems for 
which, in the present state of knowledge, the 
philosophic discipline should be equipped 
better to suggest answers. 

In the hope of finding some suggestions, 
Professor Knight has read Maritain’s The 
Rights of Man and Natural Law and appar- 
ently Freedom in the Modern World and some 
other Maritain. He has been disappointed 
because he has found “empty verbiage or 
sheer absurdity” (p. 262). In chapter xi of 
Freedom and Reform, Professor Knight sets 
out to illustrate and analyze some of the 
verbiage and absurdity. 

My objection to his treatment of the 
Maritain work is one which economists 
often make toward their lay critics—he has 
not learned the technical language. He ob- 
jects, for instance, to such statements as 
“an unjust law is not a law.” With a cursory 
training in the language of scholastic philos- 
ophy, I am able to see meaning in that 
statement. 

Positive law that violates natural moral 
law is not a law that is binding in any moral 
sense, i.e., in conscience. An unjust (posi- 
tive) law is not a (natural) law. Yet the fact 
that a (positive) law is unjust does not nec- 
essarily mean that it does not have to be 
obeyed. Unjust (positive) law may violate 
(a) prohibitive natural law, e.g., a law defi- 
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nitely prescribing perjury or murder; in that 
case, the individual is obliged not to obey 
such a law. (This is Maritain’s nonlaw.) Or 
it may violate (b) affirmative natural law, 
e.g., an unjust tax. In this case the citizen 
must put up with the encroachment by gov- 
ernment, if through resistance the public 
order already threatened by the unjust law 
would be still more gravely menaced. (Cf. 
H. Rommen, The Natural Law, (Herder 
1947]). 

It is not necessary to my argument that 
Professor Knight agree with the above dis- 
tinctions. My point is that if he understood 
such distinctions, likely he would not write: 
“The statement that ‘an unjust law is not a 
law,’ taken literally, is a bald self contra- 
diction—what the author presumably does 
mean is that an unjust law carries no moral 
obligation to obedience. In this interpreta- 
tion it begs one of the most important ques- 
tions at issue. In the Christian tradition, for 
which our author explicitly speaks, both 
Plato and Jesus—undoubtedly high authori- 
ties—are on record in opposition to the view 
stated” (p. 264). 

I submit that the Christian tradition 
feels that it has not begged the question but 
suggested a workable answer in Dr. Rom- 
men’s distinctions which I have paraphrased 
above; and that the workable answer may 
have particular meaning, in the absence of a 
better, for people who have to make political 
and economic choices under governments 
whose rule they consider unjust or oppres- 
sive. 

Neither do I think Maritain should have 
felt the necessity of defining his terms. He 
has written an /ntroduction to Philosophy, 
True Humanism, Three Reformers, and The 
Things That Are Not Caesar’s in which he 
pretty well takes care of his definitions. And 
certainly in those works Maritain wrestles 
with the problems which concern Professor 



































Knight in such a detailed and wholehearted 
manner that the professor should not com- 
plain that Maritain ‘“‘deals only with ab- 
stract issues in highly abstract and ambigu- 
ous terms, and remains blind to the contra- 
dictions which are unsolved in advocating 
any simple abstract principles of conduct”’ 
(p. 273). 

In discussing Maritain on freedom, Pro- 
fessor Knight says (p. 275): ‘The book under 
review (and the author’s other writings as 
far as known to the reviewer) contains no 
recognition of the nature of the social con- 
text of harmony and conflict out of which 
problems arise, or, ipso facto, of the nature 
of the problems themselves, or how they 
are, or should be dealt with.” 

The first seventy-odd pages of Freedom 
in the Modern W orld is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of Maritain’s philosophy of freedom. 
There he distinguishes between freedom of 
choice, which is a prerequisite of moral 
action but does not constitute it; and termi- 
nal freedom or freedom of autonomy, which 
is for human personality an end in itself. In 
the attainment of freedom of autonomy, 
free choice is a means, not an end. For me 
this distinction, with the implications which 
Maritain draws from it, has significance in 
answering many problems which the study 
of economics raises but does not settle. Even 
if Maritain does not suggest answers agree- 
able to Professor Knight, I do not think the 
latter is justified in saying that Maritain has 
‘“‘no recognition of the nature of the social 
context of harmony and conflict out of 
which problems arise. . . .” 

In his section on *‘Absolutism and Rela- 
tivism in Value Theory” (pp. 289-300), 
Professor Knight makes some observations 
about natural law. He says, for example: 
“The ‘true’ moral law is defined in any 
society by a ‘consensus of the competent’; 
but there is at any moment no objective or 
absolute test of competence beyond the con- 
sensus itself of the competent group and its 
recognition by wider circles...” (p. 292). 
This statement and the general tone of the 
whole section indicates that for Professor 
Knight it is impossible to make moral judg- 
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ments which are true for all men every- 
where, judgments not affected by individual 
or cultural differences. Rather “‘values are 
progressively created”’ (p. 295). 

Maritain’s premise is different. For the 
scholastic philosopher, it is possible to ar- 
rive at judgments about good and bad that 
have the status of knowledge rather than of 
opinion. Such universal moral judgments 
decide no one’s conduct. But the human act 
does involve a universal and a particular 
judgment. With respect to the universal, a 
man may be objectively right or wrong; 
with respect to the particular judgment, he 
can be only subjectively right or wrong. 

In the light of his moral positivism, Pro- 
fessor Knight criticizes the conclusions 
which Maritain reaches, starting from the 
scholastic position. But the professor cannot 
do that. He must either accept the scholastic 
premise to criticize Maritain’s conclusions or 
he must criticize the scholastic premise. The 
professor must show me why I am under the 
intellectual necessity of accepting his defini- 
tion, ‘“‘the true moral law is the consensus 
of the competent.” Yet unless I accept that 
as the fundamental concept of moral law, 
the professor’s whole criticism is modified. 


Reading Mortimer Adler’s Dialectic of 


Morals along with Professor Knight’s Free- 
dom and Reform suggests to me that the 
moral skeptic will be forced eventually, if he 
keeps on thinking, either to disprove or to 
accept Maritain’s premises. He must do this 
before he can argue authoritatively and con- 
vincingly that his reasoning about social 
problems is more useful than is Maritain’s. 

Maritain suffers from an ignorance com- 
mon to most Catholic writers about social 
problems—an ignorance of elementary eco- 
nomic analysis. This becomes apparent 
when some Catholics write about economic 
organization, “living” wage, ‘‘just” price, 
etc. They seem to think that, if they quote 
the abstractions of St. Thomas or of the 
social encyclicals, they have given workable 
solutions to problems on which economists 
have written many books. Since Catholics 
tend to go to Catholic sources for the an- 
swers to economic questions, it is to be 
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hoped that this grave deficiency will be cor- 
rected; that the role of a free price-system 
as a method of social control will become 
clear to them. 

It is not likely, however, that Maritain 
will ever learn economic analysis, nor that 
Professor Knight will learn scholastic phi- 
losophy. Nevertheless, Professor Knight’s 
review of Maritain points up the need for 
rapprochement between trained economists 
and trained philosophers, both seekers of 
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useful truth, and to that extent fraternal. 
Both Maritain and Knight have, in their 
respective disciplines, done more than most 
living specialists to bring fresh aspects of old 
truths into the classroom and the market 
place—to such a degree, perhaps, that the 
glory of the next generation of scholarship 
may lie not so much in making new dis- 
coveries as in harmonizing the two disci- 
plines. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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EtHIk. By Leopold von Wiese. Berne: A. 
Francke Co., 1947. Pp. 443. Fr. (Swiss) 35. 


This book, which its author regards as the 
crowning labor of his distinguished intellectual 
career, is not several things which its complete 
title (Ethik in der Schauweise der Wissenschaften 
von Menschen und von der Gesellschaft) might 
well lead an incautious reader to expect. It is 
not, for example, an anthropological and socio- 
logical account of the development of morality, 
though it contains the outline of such an investi- 
gation together with considerable criticism of 
the theories of Barnes, Pareto, Sorokin, and 
others who have addressed themselves to these 
problems; nor is it an investigation of the influ- 
ence which social situations have had on the 
formation of ethical theories, though it contains 
observations on the subject. Rather it is an at- 
tempt to state norms and to apply them. The 
first part of the work is devoted to the discovery 
of these norms (ending with a chapter entitled 
“Tmperatives”) and the second part is devoted 
to their “comparison with social and personal 
facts.”’ This is, then, both a full-blown ethical 
theory and an attempt to distil from theory 
guidance for individual and social action in the 
contemporary situation. 

It is impossible here to do justice to von 
Wiese’s elaborate discussions of ethical prob- 
lems, in which he includes most of those to which 
ethical theorists now feel impelled to address 
themselves, and the task of exposition is made 
more difficult by his insistence that all the dis- 
tinctions which he employs are to some extent 
illusory and misleading. However, the main out- 
lines of his argument can be stated fairly simply. 
Ethics is defined as “‘all those demands made 
on men in the form of ‘oughts’ which cannot be 
derived from one’s own or another’s interests, or 
from individual or social interests.” The induc- 
tive dialectical examination of ethical theories 
of which this definition is one consequence leads 
also to the conclusion that all of them can be 
classified under six chief types (not necessarily 
exclusive): ethics of love and ethics of duty, 
ethics of feeling and ethics of reason, individual 
ethics and social ethics. The proper question for 
the theorist with respect to all these forms of 
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“ought” is not, however, what “ought” is vaiid, 
but rather to what extent each is legitimately 
demanded. Every moral theory must of neces- 
sity defend its insight against all others but 
every ethical idea if taken one-sidedly and with- 
out limitation arrives ultimately at a point 
where ‘from sense, nonsense, from goodness, 
misery”’ develop. 

This conception of the task of ethical theory 
stems from the basic conviction that ethical 
“oughts” present themselves at once under the 
aspects of both multiplicity and unity. From the 
standpoint of “anthropology,” in which man is 
regarded as a “relatively unchanging, unitary 
type, as a living being different from plants and 
animals and capable of being clearly differenti- 
ated from both them and the inorganic world,” 
the will to good is timeless and unitary, whereas 
“sociologically” considered man is a being ‘‘con- 
stantly changing, bound to other men and af- 
fected by them,” and the shifting pressures of 
changing situations generate multiple formula- 
tions within an orientation basically one. This 
division gives the character of ethical theory: 
“There is in ethics the universally human and 
the universally valid along with more special 
parts which are temporally conditioned and 
changing.” The failure of ethical theories in the 
past has been due largely to their unwillingness 
to address themselves to this second set of prob- 
lems, to consult the specific situation in which 
man finds himself at any moment and to ask 
in this situation what “‘oughts” are appropriate 
and what the boundaries between them are. On 
the other hand, the very character of the human 
orientation toward an end which cannot be ex- 
hausted in any specific formulation makes it im- 
possible to give determinate content to the end 
of all ethics, which is the “uninterested perfect- 
ing of man.” All that can be said may be stated 
in four imperatives: “Be truthful, resist excess, 
perfect yourself, help (without coercion) other 
men to perfect themselves!” 

As might be expected in such a theory, these 
four imperatives do not bear a literal interpre- 
tation. “Be truthful” means (in paraphrase) 
“avoid the error of using ethical means to non- 
ethical ends, i.e., in the service of interests.” ““Re- 
sist excess” means “avoid taking any single 
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‘ought’ as unlimited, i.e., without reference to 
the changing situation.” “Perfection” is unde- 
fined, and in its nature cannot be defined: “‘The 
eternal is capable of apprehension only as in 
anticipation; it remains in its completeness hid- 
den to man—a divine secret.’’ The problem of 
ethics is chiefly the linkage of these two dimen- 
sions of the timeless and the temporal and is 
specifiable in our time as pre-eminently the 
question of the relation of individual and social 
ethics. To what does man owe his primary loyal- 
ty? To the social organisms of which he happens 
to be a member or to the striving after perfect- 
ing which is the eternal human situation? The 
answer is obvious in terms of the conclusions we 
have already stated, for social ethics is of neces- 
sity an ethics of an incomplete kind, involving 
as it does ‘‘collective interests” which are fea- 
tures of the changing situation. Only to the ex- 
tent that the demands of the group serve the 
proper end of all ethics can they be considered 
valid. In so far as we can discern in the present 
situation a properly ethical ‘“‘ought’’ it takes the 
form of a demand for the “diminution of suffer- 
ing,” because, if for no other reason, suffering 
impedes the free development of man. Against 
this criterion we may range economic, racial, 
cultural, and other social problems. 

No doubt there is no single point in this in- 
adequate account of a long and involved dia- 
lectical argument to which exception on some 
ground might not be taken. What has been 
stated is not so much argument as conclusion 
and therefore peculiarly subject to easy carica- 
ture. However, enough has been said to justify 
a rough classification of this theory (and with 
theory we are here concerned) in the universe of 
ethical theories and to ask ourselves, if not what 
may be expected of ethical theory in general, at 
least what may be legitimately expected of a 
theory of this type. 

There is, no doubt, much to be said for an 
ethical theory which places itself in the stream 
of change and requires of norms that they 
should be appropriate and adequate to the situ- 
ation in which they are to be applied, especially 
when it recognizes the complexity of all actual 
situations and the difficulty of exhausting them 
in a simple set of categories or finding for them 
an easy orientation in a single “ought,” while 
still granting that the character of any “ought” 
involves a reference beyond the changing. What 
we may demand of sucha theory is in outline, at 
least, fairly clear. It must supply us with norms 
and with analytical devices by which we can, in 
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a specific situation, test their applicability and 
adequacy. 

Conceivably these tasks might be separately 
accomplished, but only if it is possible to locate 
some “‘situation’”’ which is not temporally condi- 
tioned or is, to use somewhat Kantian language, 
a condition of all ethical conditions. The alterna- 
tive to this mode of attack is that both tasks be 
accomplished at once, that the analytical de- 
vices be such as to reveal in the given situation 
itself the norms which are appropriate to it. An 
examination of the theoretical form in which 
these diverse methods are practicable is a diffi- 
cult undertaking but the results of a failure to 
follow either, while retaining the basic theoreti- 
cal structure which justifies the statement of the 
problem in the form of an opposition of the 
changing and the unchanging, the conditioned 
and the unconditioned, are here made manifest. 

Were Herr von Wiese to take the second al- 
ternative, his “anthropology” and “‘sociology”’ 
would become aspects of a single, unified analy- 
sis of individual and society in which the norma- 
tive and the descriptive would be discovered in 
and related to the changing situation itself by 
the light of critical investigation. While he 
makes gestures in this direction by insisting that 
all distinctions are dangerous, he has nonethe- 
less clearly rejected it by assigning to ‘“anthro- 
pology”’ the unchanging human orientation to- 
ward a unitary good and to “sociology” the 
analysis of the contingent goods which occur in 
the shifting situations of historical process. 

On the other hand, while he has thus accept- 
ed the kind of division of labor which the first 
mode of analysis requires, he finds it impossible 
to complete the tasks which this division entails. 
In the “‘sociological’”’ dimension we insist that 
examination of the changing cannot of itself 
tell us what direction change should take. We 
require a reference to the unchanging in the ori- 
entation of man to good. This is what the prior- 
ity of individual over social ethics means. If, 
however, we then turn to “anthropology,” we 
emerge with the conviction that man must per- 
fect himself, but if we ask for criteria of perfect- 
ing we are told that the only criterion is that we 
must be true to criteria. 

The end product of these rather curious theo- 
retical arrangements is a demand for the dimi- 
nution of suffering, which is to serve as our prac- 
tical criterion. This negative result is character- 
istic of the whole. We cannot tell what perfec- 
tion is but whatever it may be, it is probable, 
though not certain, that suffering is an impedi- 
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ment to its achievement. Consequently, we must 
remove the impediment as the prior condition 
not of some determinate advance but of any mo- 
tion whatsoever. Our horse may ride off in all 
directions when unhobbled, but at least he will 
move. 

CHARLES WEGENER 
University of Chicago 


MASTERS OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, Vol. II: 
MACHIAVELLI TO BENTHAM. By W. T. Jones. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 388. 
$3.75. 


The teaching of the history of political the- 
ory has long been confronted by serious practi- 
cal problems of choice and availability of texts. 
The tradition of covering in one year the entire 
historical field from Plato to the present has 
forced reliance almost exclusively upon the kind 
of general survey found in secondary-source 
textbooks. The not uncommon result has been 
that even students majoring in political science 
or in philosophy have not gone through the dis- 
cipline of rigorous analytic study of the classic 
products of Western political thought. 

The series to which the volume under review 
belongs is a novel attempt to meet this diffi- 
culty. Conceived by the late E. M. Sait, its 
method is to present excerpts from the writings 
of the leading theorists interspersed with com- 
ments by the special editor of each volume. 
(Vol. I, Plato to Machiavelli, was edited by M. B. 
Foster; Vol. III, Bentham to the Present, which 
has not yet appeared, will be edited by W. M. 
McGovern.) In the present volume, somewhat 
more than half the total space is taken up by 
quotations, usually not over one or two pages in 
length and frequently only a short paragraph. 
The editor’s comments, which are frequently ex- 
tended, follow each of these excerpts, which are 
selected from Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, 
Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Burke, and 
Bentham. 

This choice of writers appears to me an ad- 
mirable one. To be sure, it would be easy to 
quarrel over omissions: Luther, Calvin, Grotius, 
the Levellers, Hume. Nevertheless there is 
soundness in Professor Sait’s assertion, made in 
his general introduction, that it is better to con- 
centrate upon a few great masters; and there 
can be no denying the central importance of the 
eight thinkers listed. 
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With full recognition given to the novelty of 
Professor Sait’s plan, however, the reviewer 
feels that it is by no means the best method of 
realizing the purpose which Sait finely expressed 
when he wrote that the student “will wish to 
have more than a formal bowing acquaintance 
with an authentic master and so will seek inti- 
mate friendship by reading the master’s own 
works” (p. 6). Intimate friendship is not 
achieved when the master’s works are presented 
in small pieces with large omissions. Such a pro- 
cedure makes it difficult to follow the structure, 
the development, and the detail of the argu- 
ment, and to trace the successive concepts in 
which the argument is centered and the means 
by which they are defined. Such treatises as 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi, Bodin’s République, and 
Hobbes’s Leviathan must be condensed for pur- 
poses of an introductory course; but longer se- 
lections are nevertheless better than shorter 
ones for affording an insight into a doctrine. Pre- 
ferably entire chapters should be given but this 
volume goes to the other extreme, so that its 
quotations frequently have the effect of being 
little more than aphoristic statements. 

The book manifests in acute form the trait 
which characterizes so much of academic train- 
ing on the undergraduate level in many institu- 
tions, a deep reluctance to let the student come 
to grips with primary sources without the con- 
stant intermediation of secondary sources. The 
assumption upon which this volume appears to 
rest is that the student cannot be trusted to 
handle more than one or two pages by himself 
without the anxious guidance and interpreta- 
tion of the commentator. This reviewer has 
found, on the contrary, that undergraduates 
even on the sophomore level can digest sizable 
pieces of philosophic writings from Plato to 
Dewey without such interpolations. 

Classroom discussion and explication are, of 
course, essential; but since the editor’s inter 
spersed comments and interpretations are in- 
tended as an adjunct rather than as a substitute 
for such discussion, they raise a further problem. 
The teacher who centers his course upon this 
volume and its companions will find that his 
students are confronted at many points with 
two doctrines instead of one, that of the particu- 
lar thinker in question and that of the editor. 
For Professor Jones undertakes not merely to 
elucidate the meaning of the text—he activel\ 
criticizes the doctrine on grounds not only of 
consistency but also of truth and opposes to it 
his own view of the truth. Now the reviewer 
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finds himself frequently in agreement with 
Jones as to where the truth lies; moreover, he 
also holds that criticism of doctrines is no small 
part of the historian’s task. Yet surely one of the 
main values to be derived from study of the 
works of the great political philosophers con- 
sists in the training in analysis of basic issues 
which close study of these works provides. But 
if ready-made interpretations and answers are 
given in advance, the student will be tempted to 
turn to them rather than to depend upon his 
own reflection and upon the illumination which 
his active participation in classroom discussion 
of the issues should yield. 

My remarks thus far have been concerned 
with the role which the general editor has ex- 
plicitly claimed for this volume and its compan- 
ions, that of serving as the central texts for a 
course in the history of political theory. The 
above considerations, however, are reinforced 
when we turn to éxamine the book from a doc- 
rinal point of view. The chapter on Machia- 
velli, while correctly pointing out that the 
Florentine’s thought marks a departure from 
medieval doctrine, is quite wrong in its concep- 
tion of the nature and scope of this departure. 
Thus we are told that ‘“‘for the Middle Ages, the 
salvation of the soul is not merely man’s pri- 
mary concern; it is his only concern. Everything 
else pales into complete insignificance in com- 
parison with its terrible and pressing impor- 
tance; the value of everything else in the world 
is appraised in terms simply of the degree to 
which it promotes or hinders the soul’s salva- 
tion’”’ (p. 26). This statement is indeed true of 
the Augustinian doctrine as upheld, for in- 
stance, by St. Bonaventura; but it is only partly 
true for sucha Christian Aristotelian as Thomas 
Aquinas, and it is not true at all for the Aver- 
roists, including the outstanding political the- 
orist Marsilius of Padua. Again, Jones character- 
izes the “decisive break’? which Machiavelli 
makes ‘‘with the thought of the catholic middle 
ages on political problems” as consisting in the 
fact that ‘for Machiavelli, the state is a natural 
entity. It rises out of, and exists in the midst of, 
a play of natural forces...” (p. 50; italics in 
original). But to assume that for the medieval 
thinkers the state is not ‘‘natural” is to confine 
the medievals to pre-1250, and to ignore the al- 
most universal insistence to which the transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Politics led, that the state isa 
“natural” community and not merely a conse- 
quence of original sin. And if the term “‘natural”’ 
is used not in the finalistic sense of Aristotle and 
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Thomas Aquinas but in the more elemental 
sense of physical forces, the kinship to Marsilius 
of Padua is again ignored. Similar considerations 
apply to Jones’s assertion that the problem of 
sovereignty is peculiar to modern politics (p. 
51). To be sure, many historians such as Mc- 
Ilwain have upheld the same position; yet the 
doctrine of sovereignty is found in Marsilius of 
Padua and, without much difference, in the 
plenitudo potestatis of the late medieval papal- 
ists. 

The chapter on Bodin has the unusual merit 
of recognizing from the outset that he limits 
his sovereign by natural and divine law and thus 
avoids charging Bodin with the inconsistency 
which appears to emerge when this limitation is 
initially ignored. This shift of emphasis is an 
important contribution. But the chapter also 
neglects a basic point in Bodin’s doctrine, and 
this neglect is continued in the following chap- 
ters. Bodin, in a passage which Jones quotes but 
does not discuss, assimilates the family to the 
state and the husband’s “‘absolute authority”’ 
over his wife to the ruler’s authority over his 
subjects (République, I, 3; pp. 55-56). The same 
assimilation is made still more extremely by 
Hobbes in a passage which Jones does not quote 
(Leviathan, II, 20), and its importance is further 
brought out by the fact that Locke conceived 
his opposition to Filmer so to depend upon op- 
position to this assimilation that he began his 
Second Treatise with an insistence upon distin- 
guishing these kinds of power (I, 2). A recogni- 
tion of the pervasive significance of this ques- 
tion would have served further to emphasize the 
historical continuity of the doctrines under con- 
sideration. 

In the discussion of Hobbes, Jones finds sev- 
eral major inconsistencies in Hobbes’s argu- 
ment: between the necessary restriction of the 
sovereign’s power to those cases where the sub- 
ject’s life is not endangered and the power which 
the sovereign must have to govern the state as 
Hobbes holds it must be governed; between the 
utilitarian considerations to which Hobbes ap- 
peals in his list of natural laws and his recogai- 
tion that men who act on these considerations 
will not obey these laws. These inconsistencies 
have been pointed out before, but Jones does so 
with exceptional rigor and clarity. In the case of 
what he takes to be a further inconsistency, 
however, I think his position is less tenable: 
that in Hobbes’s account of the contractual 
basis of the state there is a contradiction be- 
tween the brutishness of human nature which 





















































“recognizes only the authority of force,’’ on the 
one hand, and, on the other, “‘the prudence, the 
sympathy, and the fellow-feeling which the con- 
tract theory presupposes” (p. 130). Hobbes’s 
contract theory presupposes that men have suf- 
ficient prudence to band together to remove the 
cause of their fear of one another but this does 
not, as such, involve positive ‘“‘fellow-feeling”’ or 
anything else inconsistent with the egotistical 
impulsions which originally led to the predica- 
ment. 

Jones’s examination of Rousseau’s doctrine 
of the general will brings out clearly both its 
democratic basis and the totalitarian perver- 
sions to which it may be turned. But in rehears- 
ing the difficulties which have traditionally been 
found in it, he adopts an interpretation which 
aggravates the difficulties. For if the general will 
is a ‘motive or intention” in the positive sense 
of what “every man always as a matter of fact 
does aim at”’ (p. 272), then it becomes impos- 
sible to make sense of Rousseau’s assertion that 
“the general will is always just and always aims 
at the public good”’ (Contrat Social, II, 3). While 
the problem is admittedly complex, this much at 
least is demanded by Rousseau’s statements: 
the general will must be interpreted primarily as 

a norm. The term “general’’ is not primarily 
“Subjective” but rather “objective,” i.e., it re- 

fers not to the generality of those who do the 

willing (for it is distinct from the ‘‘will of all’’) 
but rather to the common interest which is 
willed (ibid., p. 4). And the term “will” refers 
less to men’s actual wills than to what they 
ought to will; it is thus akin to the Platonic doc- 
trine that men always desire the good, i.e., when 
they are fully enlightened and hence fully hu- 
man. Rousseau’s doctrine of the general will is 
to be understood in such idealistic terms rather 
than in terms of empirical motivations. This dif- 
ference is brought out clearly in a passage which 
Jones mistranslates. Rousseau writes: “Quand 
on propose une loi dans l’assemblée du peuple, 
ce qu’on leur demande n’est pas précisément 
s’ils approuvent la proposition ou s’ils la rejet- 
tent, mais si elle est conforme ou non 4 la volonté 
générale, qui est la leur... ” (ibid., IV, 2, my 
italics). The general will is thus distinct from 
mere subjective “approval”; it is rather that to 
which men’s subjective wills must try to con- 
form, and which, while their wills will indeed 
conform to it in the ideal case of Rousseau’s re- 
public, is not intrinsically dependent for its 
“reality” upon such conformity. But Jones’s 


translation completely changes the meaning of 
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the phrase beginning “mais si elle ... ”: “but 
that they vote for or against it because they be- 
lieve it will be to the advantage (or the disad- 
vantage, as the case may be) of the state as a 
whole. If there is to bea general will all the citi- 
zens must vote from this motive” (p. 276). Far 
from being a theory of motives or moral senti- 
ments in the manner of Hume, Rousseau’s gen- 
eral will, paradoxically, is closer to the dialecti- 
cal rationalism of Hegel, despite the latier’s par- 
tial disavowal in the Philosophy of Right. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 


HuNGRY GULLIVER: AN ENGLISH CRITICAL Ap- 
PRAISAL OF THOMAS WOLFE. By Pamela H. 
Johnson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. Pp. 170. $2.50. (British edition, 
THOMAS WOLFE: A CriTICAL Stupy. London: 
William Heinemann Ltd., 1947. Pp. 138. 
6s.) 


Tuomas WOLFE. By Herbert J. Muller. New 
York: New Directions, 1947. Pp. 196. $2.00. 


Miss Johnson considers Wolfe “‘incompara- 
bly the most significant figure in the last three 
decades of American literature.”’ Her book is a 
warm, sympathetic study but adds little to ex- 
isting criticism of Wolfe and does not probe 
deeply into the philosophical and ethical issues 
that find expression in Wolfe’s novels. 

Muller’s book, the second (Miss Johnson’s is 
the first) full-volume study of Wolfe to appear 
since his untimely death in 1938, is of more in- 
terest to students of ethics because of its greater 
emphasis on the ethical framework which, in the 
author’s opinion, transformed Wolfe’s autobio- 
graphical fiction into a symbolic portrayal of the 
“American Dream.” 

Muller begins his excellent study with a dis- 
cussion of ‘“myth’—a currently fashionable 
term among critics for the symbolic story which 
orders and gives meaning to human experience. 
From the outset, Muller states, Wolfe regarded 
himself as ‘‘mythmaker” with the central theme 
of a search for a father and a home; as Wolfe ex- 
pressed it, for ‘‘the image of a strength and wis- 
dom external to his need and superior to his 
hunger, to which the belief and power of his 
own life could be united.” To Muller, Wolfe’s 
great literary achievement was “the gradual 
widening and deepening of the implication of his 
theme, the transformation of a private legend 
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intoa public myth ...”’ (p. 6). And although he 
did not achieve a ‘complete imaginative organ- 
ization of our situation, an adequate symbolic 
expression of our faith and hope,” Muller con- 
cludes, he was nonetheless our “closest ap- 
proach to a Homer’”’; considering the complexity 
of the nation “‘his life work was perhaps as close 
as we Can expect to come to an American epic” 
(p. 189). 

There is no need to dwell here on more than 
the barest outline of Wolfe’s pilgrimage which 
provides the content of his four novels. Look 
Homeward, Angel is the story of his boyhood, 
adolescence, and young manhood—tormented 
by a sense of a lost Paradise, of men “forever 
strangers to one another,’”’ seeking in vain for 
“the great forgotten language, the lost lane-end 
into heaven, a stone, a leaf, an unfound door.” 
Of Time and the River carries Wolfe through 
graduate study at Harvard and launches him 
on a frenzied search for knowledge and experi- 
ence—a search described by Muller as ‘‘an in- 
sane passion to walk a million streets, read a 
million books, make love to a million women 
to eat, see, know, feel everything under the 
sun” (p. 1). 

In The Web and the Rock Wolfe continues his 
Faustian quest. Living on the rock of Manhat- 
tan, enmeshed in the web of life, he finds his 
“Helen’’—but not the secret door. Wolfe wrote: 
“He thought that he could twist his hand a cer- 
tain way, or turn his wrist, or make a certain 
simple movement of rotation into space. . . and 
that by making this rotation with his hand, he 
would find the lost dimension of that secret 
world, and instantly step through the door that 
he had opened.” 

Although Muller recognizes Wolfe’s incapac- 
ity for a permanent, satisfying love and correct- 
ly ties this up with his insatiable passion to 
know a million people, it seems to me he under- 
plays the extent to which Wolfe’s neurotic be- 
havior exhibited a Casanova pattern, resting in 
part at least on a sense of inferiority concerning 
his gigantic size. It is significant that the one 
overwhelming love affair of his legend is with a 
woman he cannot possibly marry. 

You Can’t Go Home Again, the final novel, 
covers the period of Wolfe’s sudden success with 
his first book, his tragic attempt to return to his 
home town, the coming of America’s great de- 
pression, and his final discovery (like Goethe’s 
Faust) of life’s meaning in the brotherhood of 
man and the common task of building the good 
society. 
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It was the depression, Muller feels, which 
shook Wolfe out of his earlier belief that an 
artist was a privileged genius free of all social 
obligations. ‘‘Wolfe was deeply impressed by the 
fortitude of the people. He came to feel a soli- 
darity with them in their suffering and their 
ability to survive. He came to realize that he 
was not actually singular, that his prized indi- 
viduality was not the sum of his differences from 
others, and that even the qualities that dis- 
tinguished him were valuable chiefly because of 
all that united him with his fellows” (p. g). 

The novel closes with a remarkable letter 
which Wolfe writes to his publisher outlining 
his new-found faith. The letter tells of his hun- 
ger for love and fame, how he has found both 
and realized that they are not enough. It tells of 
the effect upon him of the depression, and his 
growing conviction that America was sick with 
an ailment ‘“‘akin to Germany’s—a dread world- 
sickness of the soul.” The attitude which his 
publisher has toward this downward trend of 
history is the resignation of Ecclestastes—a fatal- 
ism‘ which accepts the tragedy of man’s fate. 
Wolfe writes that he cannot share this resigna- 
tion, and Muller quotes him: “In everlasting 
terms—those of eternity—you and the preacher 
may be right; for there is no greater wisdom 
than the wisdom of Ecclesiastes, no acceptance 
finally so true as the stern fatalism of the rock. 
Man was born to live, to suffer, and to die, and 
what befalls him isa tragic lot. There is no deny- 
ing this is the final end. But we must, dear Fox, 
deny it all along the way” (italics in original). 

Wolfe goes on to affirm his faith in a natural- 
istic humanism—a conviction that evil can be 
conquered, that progress is more than an illu- 
sion. ‘To believe that new monsters will arise as 
vicious as the old, to believe that the great Pan- 
dora’s box of human frailty, once opened, will 
never show a diminution of its ugly swarm, is 
to help, by just that much, to make it so for- 
ever,” he writes. 

And then the famous passage: “I believe that 
we are lost here in America, but I believe we 
shall be found. . . . I think the true discovery of 
America is before us. I think the true fulfilment 
of our spirit, of our people, of our mighty and 
immortal land, is yet to come. I think the true 
discovery of our democracy is still before us. 
And I think that all these things are certain as 
the morning, as inevitable as noon.” 

Thus, as Muller makes clear, Wolfe brings 
his legend to a close with a ringing declaration 
of faith in human progress that places him with- 








































in the tradition of Jamesand Dewey and Justice 
Holmes—a faith which “regarded the good life 
as an adventure in an evolving, unfinished 
world, an experiment that is more hopeful as 
well as more dangerous because its conditions 
are not absolute and unalterable. .. . / American 
democracy ... is one of the great historic ad- 
ventures of the human spirit” (Muller, p. 188). 
And yet, true and fine as these sentiments 
are, is there not about them a kind of whistling 
in the dark? Muller voices the opinion of most 
critics when he says that the earlier novels, re- 
cording the agony of Wolfe’s search, are “more 
memorable than the announcement of his arriv- 
al” (p. 183). Somehow the conclusion seems 
lame and colorless after the titanic struggles 
that went before. 
A door was found, but was it the door he 
sought? 
MARTIN GARDNER 
Chicago 


KINGSHIP AND THE Gops: A StuDY OF ANCIENT 
NEAR EASTERN RELIGION AS THE INTEGRA- 
TION OF SOCIETY AND NATURE. By H. Frank- 
fort. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. ix+444. $5.00. 


This book contains rather special and detailed 
material related to a large part of the more gen- 
eral material treated in The Intellectual Adven- 
ture of Ancient Man, another product of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
published last year. The new book is of an order 
of importance such that all specialists in the 
thought of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia 
will have to use it. But besides that, it is the 
sort of book that should be used by nonspecial- 
ists in every college where there is serious work 
in history at undergraduate or graduate level, 
and it is of use for other academic purposes also, 
as well as for all amateurs in Egyptology. It re- 
vises in important ways almost all previous in- 
terpretations of the history of Egyptian thought 
and institutions, most strikingly that of Sethe, 
and, if it is a good deal less startling on Meso- 
potamian thought, that is because much less has 
hitherto been known on that subject; it eluci- 
dates much fact that is new on the latter and 
some that is new on the former. It does not, in 


* By H. and H. A. Frankfort, John A. Wilson. 
Thorkild Jacobsen, and William A. Irwin. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 
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my judgment, render obsolete much in the opin- 
ions of the more important recent scholars, such 
as Kees, Junker, Erman, Breasted, Moret, 
Langdon, Speiser, Jacobsen, and, of course. 
largely does not seek to do so; 1 do not think jt 
puts Sethe’s view of Egyptian prehistory out of 
court. Whatever it does not do or does not in. 
tend to do, there are substantial things it does 
do; it is in fact a very important book having q 
large effect upon its subject. 

Frankfort seeks the particular in the histori- 
an’s manner and is at pains to emphasize the 
great differences between Egyptian and Meso- 
potamian ways of thinking. He thereby without 
doubt corrects many exaggerations which have 
been made rather in earlier than in more recent 
studies of the ancient Near East by way of gen- 
eralization; he has gone a long way toward ex- 
ploding the notion which survives all too large- 
lv in general works of the existence of an “an- 
cient Near Eastern civilization” of which the 
high cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
merely specialized cases. That notion is false; 
and Frankfort has done more than anybod\ 
else to kill it. In one general respect, however, | 
do not think he has gone far enough in this con- 
demnation while in a number of particulars he 
has gone too far and become involved in special 
pleading, not justified by the facts. 

Of the particulars two may be instanced. 
There is an ‘“‘extursus” (pp. 286-94) comparing 
Tamuz, Adonis, and Osiris, which contains 
plenty of evidence of similarities as well as of 
the dissimilarities in the various cults of “dying 
gods.” It is stated gratuitously at the end, how- 
ever, that “‘it is through the ‘specifically differ- 
ent’ not through the ‘generically alike,’ that we 
may understand them.” I submit that this is 
not so, that it is through both equally that we 
must seek to understand them. The second in- 
stance is a comparison of the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian views of the creation (pp. 232- 

37); the peaceful relations of the Egyptian gods 
are contrasted with the chaotic combats be- 
tween the Mesopotamian gods, but it is allowed 
that in the two cases the starting-point of crea- 
tion is described in closely similar negative 
terms, that the same material substratum, wa- 
ter, exists before creation in each story, and that 
both stories reflect features of the respective 
countries. It is remarked, however, that the 
“resemblances... are, perforce, of a secondary 
nature.” Per-what force, I should like to know? 
I should have thought that, in the largest sense 
which is secondary and which is primary is in- 
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determinable, and that determinations could 
only be made for specific purposes of reference. 

With all these efforts to point up differences 

there remains one way in which the thought of 
the two societies is classified together: it is said 
to be “pre-Greek,” “primitive,” or “mytho- 
poeic.” There is an apology for this in a note 
(chap. 5, p- 362, n. 4): ‘““When we speak occa- 
sionally of ‘pre-Greek’ or ‘primitive’—instead 
of mythopoeic—thought, we do not mean to 
suggest that the Egyptians and Mesopotamians 
must be viewed as modern savages or that the 
myth-making tendencies died with the Greeks. 
See, e.g., below, chap. 11, n. 4. But, however ir- 
rational modern man may be in reasoning or re- 
actions, he nevertheless attaches authority to 
‘scientific’ thought alone. It is the absence of 
this norm which puts primitive and pre-Greek 
thought beyond our understanding unless we al- 
low for the difference and adapt ourselves to its 
consequences.”’ And chapter 11, note 4 (p. 376) 
quotes Percy E. Schramm to’the effect that in 
the Middle Ages “‘symbols”’ had not been de- 
graded into “tokens” as they have been today, 
nor form sundered from content. Thus, readers, 
especially philosophical readers, of Frankfort’s 
book must take care to remember that the con- 
stant references to the mythopoeic and primi- 
tive do not mean altogether what they might be 
thought to mean. That is quite necessary be- 
cause the authority for the distinction is Lévy- 
Bruhl, who is quoted again and again and whose 
views on primitive thought occupy pride of 
place in the Preface. There is no doubt of the 
difference Lévy-Bruhl thought he saw between 
the “primitive” and the “civilized,” and Frank- 
fort seems to have applied Lévy-Bruhl’s primi- 
tive characterization to Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian thought as decisively as R. R. Schmidt 
applied it to the thought of palaeolithic and 
mesolithic peoples. 

If, however, we accept Frankfort’s assurance 
that he does not think that myth-making ceased 
with the Greeks (incidentally, do the Chinese 
still think in a pre-Greek manner, and have the 
Indians been affected appreciably by Greek in- 
novations in thought?) we are still entitled to 
doubt that ‘‘modern man” attaches authority to 
“scientific” thought alone. Frankfort no doubt 
so limits himself but I doubt if Frankfort’s type, 
even among intellectuals, is the only type of 
modern man; what about the learned clergy? 
Actually, as I believe, the difficulty is greater 
than this and is fundamental to our whole mod- 
ern way of thinking. What, really, is “‘scientific”’ 
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thought? If it relies heavily on empirical evi- 
dence and on logical structure, I believe that in 
so doing it differs only in degree from the 
thought of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and from that of India and China before their 
contact with the West; and I believe that the 
thought of the modern West also differs in de- 
gree from Greek thought in this respect. Plato’s 
attitude toward phenomena seems to me to 
stand about midway between the attitude of, 
say, Sir Arthur Eddington in his philosophical 
writings and that of the Egyptian authors of the 
Memphite Drama. At any rate, until yesterday 
we had a supreme faith in the Democritean con- 
cept of atoms and in what Whitehead called 
“simple location” which now proves to have 
been little better founded than the dualistic 
basis of phenomena which Frankfort brilliantly 
finds to have been a fundamental assumption of 
Egyptian thought. We are stil] in danger, I 
think, of becoming mythopoeic about our scien- 
tific beliefs, especially those of us who are not 
actually engaged in science; conversely, I doubt 
very much that those Egyptians and Meso- 
potamians who actually formed the thought of 
their societies held the superstitious conviction 
of its final validity that other Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians came to hold. 

The bad effect of Frankfort’s blanket label, 
‘“‘mythopoeic,”’ applied to all Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian thought is enhanced by the fact 
that chronological development is largely ig- 
nored in the book. There is a careful critical jus- 
tification of this in the Preface, and it must be 
admitted at once that the scantiness of the data 
makes a fully historical treatment very difficult. 
Even so, historical development there was—and 
that is not at all denied—and it is a pity that 
such a penetrating work as this did not seek also 
to show what can be shown about development. 
Just as our history texts (including, unfortunate- 
ly, this one) have long been under domination 
of a superstition about the achievements of the 
Greeks, so also they have misunderstood the 
Egyptians (if not the Mesopotamians, of whom 
they know rather little) as a people whose ideas 
and practices remained unchanging for thou- 
sands of years. There is very little in this book 
which serves to eradicate that notion, and the 
application to all Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
thought indifferently of the insufficiently ana- 
lyzed classification ‘‘mythopoeic” is pretty sure 
to confirm and extend the notion. 

If there had been, even as a supplementary 
procedure, some historical procedure in the 


























book, a larger and truer interpretation might 
have been made of the connection between the 
early achievement of political unification in 
Egypt and the Egyptian propensity, mentioned 
above, to think dualistically. Frankfort con- 
ceives that at least a large part of the reason for 
the immense prestige in Egypt of the united 
dual monarchy and for its long duration and 
preservation as an ideal even during its break- 
downs is that it “expressed in political form the 
deeply rooted Egyptian tendency to understand 
the world in dualistic terms...” (p. 19, and 
see the whole passage, pp. 15-23). In short, he 
thinks that the tendency in thought was ante- 
rior to, and causal of, the form in political struc- 
ture. He goes further and suggests that the tend- 
ency in thought is common to all ‘“Hamitic’”’ 
peoples (chap. 1, p. 348, n. 4 and p. 350, n. 12), 
supporting himself by linguistic evidence and by 
anthropological findings among modern Masai, 
Baganda, and others. 

The critic may think, at first glance, that this 
is an inversion of cause and effect, and certainly, 
in so far as there has hitherto been any under- 
standing of these matters, it has been that the 
forms of society and polity in Egypt impressed 
themselves upon Egyptian ideas of cosmology, 
metaphysics, and ethics. Breasted’s interpreta- 
tion of Egyptian history was in these latter 
terms; Frankfort now seeks to reverse it and so 
comes into agreement with Whitehead in the 
famous passage in which he said of philosophy, 
“It builds cathedrals before the workmen have 
moved a stone, and it destroys them before the 
elements have worn down their arches” (Science 
and the Modern World, p. x). Throughout his 
treatment of Egypt Frankfort continues to find 
as causes of phenomena human states of mind, 
beliefs, attitudes. 

For Mesopotamia, on the contrary, it is 
rather a causal concatenation of external events 
which is demonstrated. This does not mean, of 
course, that he supposes that the fundamental 
character of causality in the development of so- 
cieties differs for Egypt and Mesopotamia; it 
is a difference of method imposed naturally on 
the historian by the difference of the record in 
these two cases. But what I wonder is whether 
there is not, in fact, a real difference of develop- 
ment (not, of course, of fundamental process) 
underlying this difference in the record, which 
would have been brought out if Frankfort had 

added to his historian’s concern with the partic- 
ular the historian’s other concern with develop- 
ment. There is a splendid passage where the dif- 
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ference in concepts of kingship in Egypt and 

Mesopotamia is shown (p. 231); in this passage 

we learn that for an Egyptian the serene mon- 
archical order symbolized the serene unity (com- 
prising and subordinating duality) of the cos- 
mos, whereas for a Mesopotamian monarchy 
seemed to have arisen after a far less serene and 
unified order had been established in the uni- 
verse. Does this not perhaps mean that the 
Egyptians reached the culmination of their 
thought, their philosophy, known to us first in 
the Memphite Drama, after their political unity 
had been attained, whereas disunity lasted in 
Mesopotamia long after the Mesopotamians had 
reached a sophistication equal to that shown by 
Egyptian thinkers in the Memphite Drama? 
Hence that the cosmological outlook of the 
Mesopotamians became fixed, relatively speak- 
ing, in terms of conflict and confusion reflecting 
the facts of their earthly life? 

If this is correct, it supports Breasted against 
Frankfort and Whitehead—but is not the whole 
truth still larger than this? Is it not at least pos- 
sible that any civilized people’s thought cul- 
minates after a certain period of development 
and then largely imposes itself upon events and 
institutions, whereas before culmination is 
reached events can more easily force their form 
upon thought? I doubt, as intimated above, that 
Frankfort is right in the extent to which he re- 
jects Sethe’s guess at predynastic and proto- 
dynastic conditions in Egypt (see chap. 1, p. 
349, n. 6): Sethe’s view required as much politi- 
cal disorder in early Egypt as continued far 
later in Mesopotamia and about the same 
amount of cultural variety and conflict in the 
two valley societies at their origins (even if 
Sethe and Kees too alleged certain special no- 
tions about religion which smack too much of 
naiveness in German philosophy). Is it not pos- 
sible that the reason for the powerful influence 
on later Egyptian politics of the concept of 
unity in duality is explained in this way rather 
than by an intrinsically unlikely harmony in 
predynastic Egyptian society together with 
some deep-lying cultural propensity of the so- 
called ‘‘Hamitic’’ peoples? 

This is a guess, of course, and Sethe’s theory 
was a guess—but, then, so is Frankfort’s theory 
a guess. The truth in Frankfort’s theory is that 
a concept of unity triumphing over two-sided 
conflict did become a basic assumption of Egyp- 
tian thought and that it greatly influenced 
events. It is unfortunate that the bases of Meso- 
potamian thought cannot so easily be discerned 
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in the record. But it is important to have shown 
even in part how vastly influential thought can 
be upon events. Such things go to the root of the 
processes of history, and the contributions of 
this book to understanding of those processes 
are very substantial. As a matter of fact, the 
various references to Lévy-Bruhl’s egregious 
doctrine and the gratuitous opinions that dif- 
ferences are more important than resemblances, 
which occur here and there in the book, could 
all be excised without any appreciable altera- 
tion of the rest of the text. The great bulk of the 
text is concerned with getting fact out of the 
literary, archeological, and, occasionallv, an- 
thropological record. The fact discerned in that 
record very largely concerns matters of broad 
importance to historians, philosophers, anthro- 
pologists, and others, and the discernment is 
both deep, astute, and, very probably, unusual- 
ly accurate. The criticisms made in this review 
of Frankfort’s general opinionsand largest inter- 
pretative ventures do not do justice to the great 
achievement in direct interpretation of which 
the book in the main consists. But just because 
so much of the achievement bears vitally upon 
large questions transcending the data used, it 
has been necessary to point out rather sharply 
where, in relation to those large questions, our 

author takes disputable positions. 
RUSHTON COULBORN 


Allanta University 


THE Divine RIGHT OF CaPITAL. By Clarence 
Edwin Ayres. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946. Pp. viii+ 214. $3.00. 


In this book, Ayres concentrates his atten- 
tion on matters of program or policy. This has 
the effect of making him seem less iconoclastic 
in his dissent from economic orthodoxy than has 
been the case in his earlier books. He urges con- 
tinuous increase of real wages, increased cover- 
age and depth of social insurance, a permanent 
scheme of deficit financing, a more progressive 
system of corporate and personal income taxa- 
tion, as much use of loan-financed public works 
as is consistent with need and democratic capi- 
talism, and, perhaps, in deference to accepted 
capital “mythology,” some manipulation of in- 
terest-rate to stabilize investment. This pro- 
gram, to be sure, is moderately unrespectable 
from the viewpoint of orthodoxy and no doubt 
would be labeled communistic by economists 
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for the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Nevertheless, some or all of these matters of de- 
tail are advocated by economists with respect- 
able antecedents, orthodox terminology, and 
recognized standing. So far as program is con- 
cerned, then, about the only charge that can be 
brought against this book is that it accepts the 
possibility and desirability of government di- 
rection and planning. 

Four years ago Carl Becker pointed out (How 
New Will the Better World Be? p. 213) that al- 
though our political leaders had learned at great 
cost that political isolation was untenable in the 
modern world, it remained to be seen if they had 
also learned that economic isolation was equally 
untenable. And he voiced a solemn warning “‘if 
there is to be a new and better world, the inter- 
national economic order no less than the na- 
tional economic order must be more or less 
planned; and. . . planning in either field cannot 
very well succeed unless it is in some measure 
integrated with planning in the other.” It may 
be said that Ayres accepts this view whole- 
heartedly, and no one living through these days 
when the very term “planning” has taken on the 
connotation, in the popular mind, of an un- 
American activity, can be too hopeful that our 
political leaders can be any more successful in 
removing the causes of future wars than they 
were a quarter-century ago. It is of course true 
that the issue will never be presented to us in 
the form of planning versus no-planning; the 
issue will always take the form of this plan or 
that. But behind the war of words and the 
myriad-detail decisions a trend is discernible, 
and the trend is toward economic isolation. This 
book should be read not as a solemn economic 
treatise but asa forthright statement of the case 
for planning by one who has devoted his life to 
proving the inadequacy of orthodox theory for 
furnishing advice for our times. 

It would be incorrect to assume from the fair- 
ly moderate advice on program offered here that 
Ayres has become less radical in his theoretical 
dissent from received economic doctrine or that 
modern “schools” of more or less respectable in- 
terventionist thought are taking away from the 
novelty of his theoretical position. Ayres has a]- 
ways emphasized that it is not the amount of 
change but its quality and character that are 
significant. The keynote of his philosophy of 
change is gradualism, and institutional flexibil- 
ity (concerning which he is skeptical) is taken to 
be the primary desideratum. 

It is in his theoretical position and not in his 
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practical advice that Ayres has come to be 
known as an iconoclast. He never has been an 
exponent of revolutionary change. Nor has the 
development of economic theory into areas of 
imperfect competition, on the one hand, and 
into Keynesianism, on the other, narrowed the 
gap of divergent views or brought Ayres any 
closer to orthodoxy in theoretical position. It 
may, however, have narrowed the gap in ideo- 
logical comradeship, and have predisposed to a 
favorable reading many persons who might 
otherwise have spurned his books unread as be- 
ing beyond the pale. And it may well be true 
that a favorable hearing for Ayres’s theoretical 
position is not entirely independent of a realiza- 
tion that a heretical starting-point may be con- 
sistent with quite moderate conclusions on mat- 
ters of policy. If so, this is, in our opinion, an 
additional justification for writing a book on 
policy geared not to the economic fraternity but 
to the intelligent general reader. Ayres raises a 
challenge for economic theory of sufficient im- 
portance, if substantiated in any large degree, to 
lead eventually to a rather drastic overhauling 
of received doctrine. We feel that it has not been 
getting the attention from economists that it 
deserves. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to 
review this book in any detail. What we propose 
to do, therefore, is to present the concept of cap- 
ital which is central to Ayres’s thinking on eco- 
nomic matters. This is the more justified, in our 
opinion, because this book is a follow-up of his 
Theory of Economic Progress (1944), refocused 
to appeal to a more general public and to em- 
phasize matters of economic policy rather than 
theoretical and historical background. It could 
be used to supplement a “Principles” textbook 
of the more usual sort by teachers who find “‘stu- 
dent interest” and controversy useful aids to 
learning. 

Ayres starts with the presumption that abun- 
dance already exists potentially in ‘‘our large- 
scale industrial mass production.” This is not a 
new thought to economists nor is it one confined 
to the unorthodox. John Stuart Mill gave voice 
to something like the same notion a century ago 
(provided population could be brought under 
control). What is new about the notion is the 
author’s contention that “abundance’”’ is not a 
“thing” but an “idea.” Furthermore, it is an 
idea with which the notion of scarcity can be 
contrasted. Abundance is a matter of technol- 
ogy. The spread or “‘progress’”’ of technology isa 
matter of permission on the part of those who 
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really direct or control. Scarcity is a matter of 
capital and is arranged or brought about by con- 
trolling the flow of money savings into and out 
of “funds” or hoards. By a shell-game process 
that basically has nothing whatever to do with 
“growth” the money funds get converted, jp 
part, into funded capital. The part that does not 
get converted appears in the form of diminished 
purchasing power or unemployment. The fund- 
ed capital, which is derived from savings, repre- 
sents title to ownership of the physical plant and 
machinery which incorporates the improving 
technological process, and by a process of “‘dou- 
ble-vision” the titles to ownership of the phvsi- 
cal capital become thought of as the physical 
capital itself. 

What Ayres is driving at takes the form of a 
double demonstration, i.e., that there is a lack 
of correspondence, on the one hand, between the 
amount of money funds or savings and the 
amount of funded capital (which precisely mezs- 
ures the failure of purchasing power for final 
goods), and, on the other hand, a lack of corre- 
spondence between the amount of society’s 
money savings and the amount which correctl; 
measures society’s will to save and invest. The 
difference (which, again, measures the precise 
difference between money funds and funded 
capital, and, hence, the shortage of purchasing 
power) indicates the degree to which the societ\ 
“saves” wastefully, or too much, and is occa- 
sioned by a degree of income-distribution in- 
equality so high as to be incompatible with the 
proper amount of social savings. 

Ayres draws a distinction (less sharply and 
consistently than we could wish) between the 
will to save and the ability to save. The latter is 
an increasing function of size of income, while 
the former is an aspect of human nature and is 
related to income differences in complex if not 
inscrutable fashion. Ayres seems to assume that 
we will not go far wrong if we assume that the 
will to save is independent of changes in income 
for the well-to-do and is a slowly accelerating, 
decreasing function of income for the poor: i.c., 
that (within the limits of retention of hope and 
courage) the will to save increases as the absolute 
amount of income declines. Ability to save rath- 
er than will to save determines the amount of 
society’s actual money savings, and ability to 
save, again, is a matter not of virtue, calling for 
a social recompense, but of unequal distribution 
of incomes; a matter of surfeit, calling, in so far 
as society saves too much money, for planned 
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action to reduce the degree of income inequality 
in line with technological productiveness. 
Ayres is impressed, perhaps overimpressed, 
by what happens and the forces causing the hap- 
penings when relative prices are changing. He 
devotes very little thought or, at any rate, space 
to what might be referred to as normal relation- 
ships between different prices or levels of prices. 
Arise in prices, relative to wages, will increase 
the ability of profit-takers to save, and will de- 
crease the ability of laborers to save. Society 
will save more than before, both because the 
wealthy are able to save a larger portion of their 
income than the poor and because the increase in 
their income raises their ability to save and, 
hence, the proportion that will be saved. To 
these two factors another of uncertain impor- 
tance must be added. The laborers’ will to save 
will increase somewhat as wages fall (again, 
within the limits of retention of hope and cour- 
age), due to minimum security needs and fixed 
commitments, and this increase of the will to 
save will partly though not entirely, offset the 
decline in their ability to save. This is the sort of 
situation that holds special interest for Ayres. 
We are not concerned here, however, with 
the question of whether Ayres has “‘proved’’ 
orthodox theory to be wrong or even incomplete. 
We have done all that can be expected of a re- 
viewer if we have suggested that the author has 
a significant point of view and has hold of a sig- 
nificant aspect of reality and truth (if he has); 
and have suggested where in our opinion the 
clues to that viewpoint should be looked for. 
Ayres writes with conviction, and he writes well. 
CLAUDE STINNEFORD 
Earlham College 


DREADFUL FREEDOM: A CRITIQUE OF EXISTEN- 
TIALISM. By Marjorie Grene. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. ix+149.$2.75. 
L’EsISTENZIALISMO DI HEIDEGGER. By Pie- 
tro Chiodi. Turin: Taylor, 1947. Pp. 208. L. 
540. INTUITION ET RELIGION. By Paul Orte- 
gat. Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philo- 
sophie a l’Université Catholique; Paris: J. 
Vrin, 1947. Pp. 248. No price. It SIGNIFICATO 
DELLA PERSONA NELL’ESPERIENZA GIURIDICA 
E SOCIALE. By Luigi Bagolini. Siena: Circulo 
Giuridico dell’ Universita, 1946. Pp. vii+89. 
No price. EsISTENZIALISMO POSITIVO. By 
Nicola Abbagnano. Turin: Taylor, 1948. Pp. 
47. L. 140. FILOSOFIA, RELIGIONE, SCIENZA. 
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By Nicola Abbagnano. Turin: Taylor, 1947. 
Pp. 196. L. 490. INTRODUCIONE ALL’ESISTEN- 
ZIALISMO. By Nicola Abbagnano. Turin: 
Taylor, 1947. Pp. 209. L. 490. 


Dreadful Freedom by Marjorie Grene is a 
book which contains quite good and intelligent 
ideas about existentialism. The title explains it- 
self by the importance given in the philosophies 
of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre to the 
concepts of dread or anguish or anxiety, and of 
freedom. “‘The concept of dread with its subject 
that is nothing and nowhere, the idea of human 
freedom as revealing itself in the very realization 
of its own meaninglessness, such a conception 
lies at the core of existential philosophy.” (One 
sees that this definition applies much more to 
Sartre than to the two other philosophers men- 
tioned above.) Existentialism is characterized 
according to Mrs. Grene by the unity of loneli- 
ness and freedom, by its insistence on the am- 
biguity and the difficulties of man’s situation. 
She relates admirably the rise of existentialism 
or, we would say, rather the rise of the interest 
in existentialism, to the French Resistance inas- 
much as men in this movement felt at the same 
time their solitude, their responsibility, and the 
presence of an enslavement which did not di- 
minish the inner feeling of freedom. 

According to existentialism, freedom is 
“neither God’s gift nor a self-delusion.” In a 
more general manner we may say according to 
Mrs. Grene that existentialism is an endeavor to 
reinterpret human nature in human terms, not 
in superhuman or subhuman ones, to define it in- 
dependently of creed and independently of sci- 
ence, to see how human values can be derived 
from a totally human situation without mate- 
rialistic excuses or idealistic escape. For such is 
the nature of materialism and idealism for 
Sartre: two manners of hiding from ourselves 
our human condition. 

One of the primary affirmations of existen- 
tialism will be the idea that man is what he 
makes himself, and for it as for Hegel there are 
no mute, inglorious Miltons (let us observe that 
this negation would not be indorsed at least by 
one of the philosophers Mrs. Grene speaks 
about, Kierkegaard). 

On the forerunners of existentialism, from 
Socrates to James and Dewey, she has fine 
things to say and shows resemblances and dif- 
ferences. She remarks that the Christian Aris- 
totelians who believed in the priority, at least 
for the genesis of human knowledge, of existence 
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to essence could be considered as precursors of 
this philosophy. She stresses the importance of 
Kant when he puts into the foreground human 
problems and separates thought and being, ex- 
istence and essence; but she notices also that by 
his insistence on reason he is quite different from 
our modern philosophers. 

Let us observe that insisting so much on 
dread she is led to give more importance to 
Heidegger and even to Sartre than to Jaspers 
and to Gabriel Marcel. For these two last think- 
ers, according to her, have found some way out 
of their anguish, and she has suspicion that this 
fact renders their philosophy less genuine. We 
might here in our turn suspect a kind of super- 
stition or of mode. Mrs. Grene does not find au- 
tlienticity in Jaspers and Marcel; in the last she 
suspects even a thoroughly false ring; she affirms 
the authenticity of Heidegger and Sartre (ex- 
cepting, it is true, the latter’s small lecture on 
existentialism). But from some points of view 
one could maintain quite the reverse. There is 
sometimes in Heidegger and in Sartre a kind of 
perverseness of thought, a philosophical skill 
which is not always quite authentic. Perhaps 
Jaspers does not go so deep as Heidegger but he 
“rings more true.” 

Moreover there is a kind of wrong historical 
perspective. Mrs. Grene summarizes some ideas 
of Jaspers and then says “all this is common ex- 
istential stock-in-trade,” but Jaspers came be- 
fore the existential stock-in-trade. She says 
ordinarily Sartre and Heidegger, but it evident- 
ly should be Heidegger and Sartre. 

There is not much in her book about the 
most important points in Heidegger; Jaspers is 
crudely and cruelly treated; the Journal méta- 
physique of Gabriel Marcel is not given the at- 
tention it merits. As for the originator of the 
theory of existence, Kierkegaard, we learn that 
this greatest among the existentialists was a 
very small man in a small country. 

She is at her best on Sartre and she has more 
to say about him than about anyone else. Here 
there are many good pages about this doctrine 
which she sees as a doctrine of decision and 
choice of man by man. And the criticisms she 
makes about Sartre are for the most part very 
sound and interesting. It is only when she comes 
to the examination of Sartre’s political theories 
from the point of view of sound Americanism 
that one feels she has presented before so forci- 
bly the ideas of Sartre that one finds her re- 
proaches a little superficial. Here all that he had 
to say about anguish seems to have vanished 
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before what she calls a “broader concept.” So, 
finally, she is not satisfied even with Sartre, but 
we are satisfied having read this provocative 
book. It contains quite good formulas, for exam- 
ple, if “existentialism suits us it is as much 
our fault as the existentialists’ success.’’ When 
an author can write like this one and give us 
such analyses and prove at times such energy of 
thought and style, we must pardon some haste 
or abruptness or impatience in her judgments 
and not be too severe even about her possible in- 
justices. Even from them we have something to 
learn. 

In the three volumes by Abbagnano we have 
the essence of the reflections of the author on 
existentialism. He defines the major concepts of 
this philosophy. When he speaks of its predeces- 
sors he insists on two of the thinkers who have 
emphasized the importance of possibility: Kant 
and Kierkegaard. And although there is some- 
thing interesting in the confrontation, we have 
to say nevertheless that the epistemological pos- 
sibility of Kant is so far from the moral possibil- 
ities of Kierkegaard that we do not think it is on 
this point that the comparison would be most 
useful. His idea is that one has to go from the 
different philosophies which have their starting 
point in what he conceives as the impossible 
possibility of Kierkegaard toa philosophy which 
starts from Kant. He completes the Kantian 
doctrine by insisting on the historical] character 
of existence, its essential place in time. Finally, 
after having seen existence as problem, 
as freedom, as history, he sees it as art. 
The end is to see man in the world, and 
Hegelian considerations come to the help of the 
Heideggerian problematicity without the work 
bringing to us any fundamentally new outlook 
about the world, to one at least who knows Hei- 
degger’s philosophy. But it suggests problems 
and gives some useful indications, for example, 
of the treatment of possibilities in these philos- 
ophies. 

The book of Pietro Chiodi is probably one of 
the best which will ever be written on the phi- 
losophy of Heidegger. Certainly one is surprised 
at first in meeting some deficiencies, for example 
on page 74 the idea that for Heidegger the given 
is punctual. Also one may question the trans- 
lation of Seiendes by existent. But one realizes 
rapidly that the level at which the author has 
placed himself is very high indeed, and that he 
has gone very deeply into the thought of this 
difficult philosopher. 

He follows with much precision the windings 
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of Heidegger’s thought, going from the problem 

of being to the analysis of man in his twofold 
modes, one of everyday banality, the other of 
authentic presence to ourselves which deepens 
the care inherent already in banality and trans- 
forms it into a resolute decision by which freely 
we take upon ourselves our fate. 

The question which Pietro Chiodi puts to 
Heidegger refers precisely to this difference be- 
tween the two modes. It is in everyday banality 
that we discover our being in the world; but our 
being in the world is something fundamental to 
our most authentic being. So unauthenticity 
would be the root of authenticity. This can be 
related to the question whether it is true that, 
as Heidegger says in some passages, there is no 
difference of value from the ontological point of 
view between authenticity and inauthenticity. 

On the other hand the essence of our being, 
according to Heidegger, is to face and to accept 
in ourselves our death; but, asks Chiodi, is not 
death what Heidegger would have to call an 
ontical and not an ontological phenomenon. So 
although Heidegger believes in a radical separa- 
tion between ontical and ontological considera- 
tions, finally he bases his would-be ontology on 
ontical affirmations. ‘Being becomes finally ab- 
sorbed by the particular being and nullified in 
this being’s facticity.”’ 

The reason for all this, according to the au- 
thor, is that there can be no real ontology in 
Heidegger because he has too completely sepa- 
rated the different structures of Being. There 
is here no ontology but only ontologies, and we 
cannot go from the ontology of human being to 
real ontology, that is to the ontology of Being 
in general. 

To return to a point we have made already, 
the essence of our own being would be inauthen- 
ticity since in inauthenticity we are in the world. 
“To be thrown in the world is nothing else than 
to be open to what Heidegger calls facticity, 
which facticity is the foundation of unauthen- 
ticity.” 

One could nevertheless raise the question 
whether this interpretation does not leave aside 
the possibility that being in the world has a 
meaning for unauthenticity and a quite different 
one for authenticity. Perhaps Heidegger has 
himself confused these two meanings. 

This book allows us to see how many of the 
current interpretations of Heidegger are insuff- 
cient (let us mention only the misinterpretation 
by the good philosopher De Ruggiero in a book 
which is not quite worthy of his preceding works 
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and in which what Heidegger means by Dasein 
is not seen at all). In the conclusion Chiodi sees 
in Heidegger the convergence of two antithetic 


rigorous mode of thinking. He affirms neverthe- 
less that there is a kind of failure in this philoso- 
phy because ontology becomes here the accept- 
ance of the original onticity. “Indifference to the 
metaphysical dimensions of the problem and as- 
sumptions of facticity as foundation, such are 
the characteristics of the philosophy of Hei- 
degger.”’ This quotation shows how the book 
of Chiodi permits us to perceive the derivation 
of Sartre from this aspect of the Heideggerian 
philosophy as well as from its insistence on 
Nothingness. 

Paul Ortegat studies what he calls the ex- 
istentialist problems from a Christian and a 
Catholic point of view. He calls some of the ex- 
istentialists, such as Jaspers as well as Sartre, 
nihilists. And this is not true for Jaspers. He op- 
poses intuitionism as well as existentialism. “A 
subjective God does not transform anything and 
is no good; an objective God is more dynami- 
cal.’’ But one wonders what he means exactly 
by a subjective God and by an objective God. 
He fights against intuitionism because this doc- 
trine gives to will too great a role. “Will is a 
blind faculty,”’ but we wonder whether there are 
faculties. He says that “Kant has made of rea- 
son a formal mechanism, a kind of dark-room 
which receives all its light from sensibility, feel- 
ing, or will,” but this does not pay attention to 
the categories and still less to the ideas in Kant. 
There are such judgments as these, “‘Pascal was 
a passionate man, an active man, a voluntary 
man, a classical] man; Kierkegaard a restless 
romantic, nervous, full of vellité.”” He declares 
that the existentialists end by professing the 
most objective and unreal determinism, that 
Bergsonian optimism does not speak of renounc- 
ing or of sacrifice; that the pessimism of Kierke- 
gaard excludes mystical religion. And all these 
judgments seem to need some revision. For him 
the task of philosophy is to show the obligatory 
and domineering imperieux of religion with per- 
sons who are to be representatives of God in 
order to make religious life effective. No doubt 
it is difficult with such postulates to come to an 
unprejudiced examination of philosophy. Let us 
say nevertheless that in his analysis, particular- 
ly in his acknowledgment of the place of being 
with others (Mitsein) in Heidegger, he gives us 
some right ideas about the doctrines he studies. 
Luigi Bagolini examines the problem of the 
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person, starting from Leibnitz and Hume, going 
to Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard. There are inter- 
esting things in the second chapter on the rela- 
tion between Kierkegaard and Aristotle about 
the individual. He insists in the third chapter on 
the finite character of the individual in Heideg- 
ger. Then in the following chapter he goes to the 
examination of Jaspers, Berdiaeff, and Gur- 
vitch, in whom he sees an endeavor to show 
communication and integration as the essence 


SHORTER 


ETHICS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE. By Ana Maria 
O’Neill. Boston: Meador Pub. Co., 10948. 
Pp. 411. $3.00. 


According to its author, the title of this book 
is intended to ‘‘emphasize from the start the in- 
capacity of science, as science is currently un- 
derstood, to redirect Western Culture.” The 
necessary “‘redirection”’ is to be found in a re- 
covery of the “‘Graeco-Christian concept of per- 
sonality,” since ethics must rest on the ‘“‘nature 
of man’s being.” The chief characteristic of this 
recovered conception is the ‘dual nature of 
man,” who enjoys both an “affinity for things”’ 
and an “affinity for correct solutions,’’ justice 
being one kind of correct solution. From this 
“psychological” base the author attempts a 
synthesis of economics, political science, and 
moral philosophy into a “practical program” 
combining both “spiritual” and “material” 
values. In the course of this “integration of 
knowledge” an amazingly variegated collection 
of sources is assembled: Kant, Aristotle, Hitler, 
G. D. H. Cole, John Dewey, “the British 
Health of Munition Workers Committee,” the 
Italian Labor Charter of 1927, “the twenty- 
year-long experiment at the Western Electric 
Hawthorne Plant,” Hugo Miinsterberg, and 
Eric Johnston, to cite only a handful. On the 
level of principle this material is “integrated” 
almost entirely by means of a kind of aphoristic 
ambiguity; on the level of application it bears 
the appearance of a not unstimulating miscel- 
lany. 

CHARLES WEGENER 


CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION: AN ARGUMENT 
ABOUT VALUES IN HuMAN LiFe. By Charles 
W. Hendel. New Haven: Yale University 
Press for the Rice Institute, 1948. Pp. viii+ 
78. $2.00. 

“Argument” here signifies “the essential 
story of a drama’—the drama of a United 
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of the experience of right, and a criticism of jp. 
dividualism and formalism. In a second part he 
studies the concrete person in his relation to 
right and economics, and to conclude his own 
construction he takes again the existentialists’ 
idea of repetition, or as he says reiteration, as jt 
was present in Kierkegaard and Heidegger and 
even in Jaspers. 

JEAN Wau 
Sorbonne 


NOTICES 


States Army University in England in 1045. 
The first lecture, “Man Knows Himself,” re- 
peats something of the discussion there about 
Socrates and St. Paul and concludes with the 
“Christian message... that the existence of 
man and society and the whole world has a di- 
rection, and a consummation” (p. 21). The sec- 
ond lecture, “‘Responsibility to Man and God,” 
continues with Socrates but adds—and there- 
with departs from the original ‘“‘argument’”—a 
discussion of Abraham’s problem in Kierke- 
gaard’s Fear and Trembling. The third lecture, 
“Our Hopes of Politics, Education, and Reli- 
gion,” remains away from the argument to 
state the lecturer’s present thoughts on those 
matters. It pleads for the democratic conception 
of politics, an education for democracy free from 
the false gods of nationalism, and a personal re- 
ligion. For, as the book concludes in the last 
words of the class in philosophy at the Army 
University, “if religion comes into man’s ex- 
perience as well, it should never mean that men 
cease to have these philosophic and civilized 
virtues of being fair, tolerant, and of large vi- 
sion, seeing the whole of things” (p. 75). 
These were Rockwell Lectures on Religion 
at the Rice Institute, and I should imagine they 
filled the purpose admirably, putting the fear of 
God into no one, but leaving the impression 
that God is a good thing in these melancholy 
times. Now published, they should furnish a 
salutary substitute or supplement for Book-of- 
the-Month Club readers. 
ARTHUR CHILD 


ART AND THE SOCIAL OrpER. By D. W. Got- 
shalk. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. xv+253. $3.75. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BEAUTY IN NATURE AND 


ArT. By Herbert Ellsworth Cory. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. xv+248. 
$4.00. 
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The title of Gotshalk’s work is somewhat 
misleading, since actually he presents a whole 
aesthetic theory as the preliminary to his dis- 
cussion of the title subject. In his general theory 
[ found particularly interesting his claim that 
the aesthetic experience is to be defined, not as 
experience of the beautiful, but as “‘intrinsic 
perception,” that is, as ‘‘attention directed 
simply toward the full apprehension of the in- 
trinsic perceptual being and value of the object 
of perception” (p. 17). After the presentation of 
his aesthetic theory in two-thirds of the book, 
Gotshalk draws out its “implications” for art 
criticism, art and social life, and art and social 
living. His analysis of criticism illuminates the 
valiant failure of the Marxist criticism of the 
thirties. The Marxists never managed to dis- 
play convincingly the relationship between 
their studies of art in reference to society and 
their judgments of art as art: the former itself 
was generally fused with, subordinated to, or 
even determined by, the assessment of the work 
with reference to their social criteria of the mo- 
ment; and the latter was generally either deter- 
mined by the same criteria or superadded in- 
explicably, the residue, no doubt, of the bour- 
geois criticism in which the critics themselves 
had originally developed. 

Gotshalk distinguishes (1) the genetic phase 
of art criticism, the study of the factors, sub- 
jective and objective, which have shaped a 
work of art—a study, however, which does not 
become aesthetic criticism until it is ‘‘tied in” 
with some attempt at aesthetic evaluation; (2) 
the immanent phase, the study of the major fea- 
tures within the work of art itself, namely, ma- 
terials, form, expression, and function—a study, 
too, which is not, independent of evaluation, a 
part of criticism; and (3) that to which these 
phases, as phases of criticism, are subordinate, 
the judgmental activity itself, which aims at 
“an explicit appraisal of works of art for aesthet- 
ic perception, according to a canon or set of 
relevant standards” (p. 175). And anyone in- 
terested in the problem that defeated the Marx- 
ists and other genetic critics should examine the 
elaboration of this outline. The chapter on art 
and social life discusses the two central values 

-the yielding of spiritual goods and the exer- 
tion of a civilizing force—of art as an aesthetic 
enterprise; while the final chapter on art and 
social living concerns the values offered to so- 
ciety by art in its nonaesthetic functions. These 
chapters I found less illuminating than the pre- 
vious one; but perhaps this was only a personal 
finding. 
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The attempt at a Thomistic interpretation of 
aesthetics by the late Herbert Cory, a Roman 
Catholic convert of fifteen years ago, offers 
nothing of specific interest to the social phi- 
losopher. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


Soviet EpucaTIon: ITs PSYCHOLOGY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By Maurice J. Shore. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xxii+346. 
$4.75. 

If this book does not quite live up to the 
promise of its title, it is nonetheless a useful 
preview of documentary evidence in the realm 
of educational theory. The major critical com- 
ment is that the reader gets relatively so little 
sense of what is actually going on in the schools. 
Here is really an examination from the book of 
the educational ideas of Marx and Lenin with 
a little characterisation of the post-Lenin period. 
As such it serves a valuable purpose and intro- 
duces the reader to a vital area of Soviet 
thought, if not of current action. 

It is not a pretty picture, and if one will fol- 
low a reading of this study with J Want To Be 
Like Stalin, translated by George S. Counts and 
Nucia P. Lodge (John Day Company, 1947), a 
more adequate awareness of not only why, but 
also what, emerges. For the later volume is an 
actual translation out of a current textbook on 
pedagogy published in 1946, designed to indoc- 
trinate students in the theory and practice of 
Soviet education. It is fascinating in the very 
repulsion which it generates in the reader. 

To me the most significant feature of Dr. 
Shore’s volume is his concluding chapters 
wherein he summarizes the Soviet criticism of 
“capitalist” education and suggests how that 
criticism helps to shape the curatives there 
given effect. He notes, for example, ‘“‘two capi- 
talist contradictions which found their expres- 
sion in education: the contradiction between 
city and country and that between physical and 
intellectual labor.” The total Soviet objective 
is summarized in these terms: 

Soviet patriotism; bolshevist vigilance; socialist 
attitude toward public and personal property; 
realism to withstand the alien ideology inherited 
from the psychology of private property ownership 
and petty bourgeois moods; socialist humanics; col- 
lectivism and comradeship; communist attitude to- 
ward labor and social responsibilities; conscious dis- 
cipline; honesty and truthfulness; strong will; cour- 
age and persistence; cultural behavior, cleanliness 
courtesy, compliance and tactfulness. However, in 
order to avoid an artificial split of the united educa- 
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cational process, the educator must integrate their 
interrelationships with a communist moral unity. A 
thoughtful, persistent education on these lines will 
produce, according to Soviet educators, the new 
men of the classless society. 


That the contrast between Russian and 
American objectives is at bottom not that be- 
tween black and white is a conclusion not to be 
escaped even though the aspects to be criti- 
cized are from our point of view so fundamental. 
That our whole educational effort is weak on 
the score of national purpose is not a new idea; 
and it is interesting to see the entire aim of an 
educational system bent toward national pur- 
pose. Somehow a better middle way has to 
emerge. 

Within the limits of his intentions, the au- 
thor has opened to us a view of matters which 
Americans simply cannot safely ignore any 
longer. Comparative education needs badly a 
fuller, contemporary literature of all the great 
national philosophies and systems. 


OrpDWAY TEAD 


REASON AND EXPERIENCE. By W. H. Walsh. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. 
vi+ 260. $4.25. 

Articles by the author have already suggest- 
ed that he is one of the more interesting of the 
younger British philosophers, and the impres- 
sion is confirmed by this treatise on epistemol- 
ogy. Through a critique largely of Aristotle, 
Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, Hume, Kant, and 
Hegel, though with attention to contemporary 
and to other earlier epistemologists, Walsh de- 
velops a position which mediates between ‘‘em- 
piricism” and “rationalism” and which he desig- 
nates either as “‘moderate rationalism” or ‘“‘mod- 
ified empiricism.”’ In the author’s summary, “It 
is rationalist in so far as it calls attention to the 
very important part played by the intellect in 
knowledge: that faculty is needed .. . in both 
its ‘logical’ and its ‘real’ capacity. Unless we 
could form concepts our knowledge would be 
mere feeling, beyond description or communica- 
tion; and unless we could form a priori concepts 
organized learning itself, the study of the objec- 
tive world of experience, would be ruled out. 
But because we hold, despite this, that concepts 
are themselves of significance only when they 
are referred to particulars, and that the intel- 
lect cannot produce particulars from itself, our 
rationalism rests on an empiricist basis. It pre- 
serves all the essential contentions of empiri- 
cism, but contrives also to do justice to factors 


which are normally neglected by philosophers 
of that way of thinking. In particular, by its 
double doctrine of analytic and synthetic g 
priori knowledge, it allows the rationalist claim 
that some truths are necessary truths, and so 
opens the way to a resurrection of metaphvsics 
understood in the modest sense of a science of 
the presuppositions of experience”’ (p. 191). 

As Walsh does not go into the relevance for 
ethical theory of his epistemological conclusions, 
here is unfortunately not the place for a long 
discussion of any part of his work. He does, 
however, permit his inquiry to flow on into a 
final chapter on metaphysics, where he ex- 
plains himself in reference to Kant, Hegel, Lew- 
is, Pepper, and Collingwood. ‘Metaphysical 
systems arise,’’ he believes, ‘‘when we take the 
ideas which function in any particular type of 
departmental thinking and give them unre- 
stricted validity, converting them into concepts 
which define what it is to be real, i.e. into cate- 
gories” (p. 237). But Walsh cannot agree with 
Lewis and Collingwood that these categories or 
presuppositions stand, as merely supposed, out- 
side the sphere of truth or falsity, or with Pep- 
per (though he does not say so explicitly) that 
the attempt to go beyond the competing sys- 
tems results only in one more system, eclectic 
and therefore less adequate. 

I have the feeling that Walsh’s views on 
metaphysics, as on the interrelations of the vari- 
ous branches of philosophy, have not thus far 
been as thoroughly worked out in his own mind 
as have his views on epistemology. However 
that may be, he thinks that “. . . starting from 
the positions suggested by the different depart- 
mental studies, we could proceed to find a wider 
point of view which did not so much destroy as 
embrace its rivals, a system of principles which 
could be seen to contain all less satisfactory 
systems” (p. 247). Of course, Walsh is too sensi- 
ble to plan on offering himself as a latter-day 
Hegel; and, if he should not see fit even to try 
some tentative new sublation, I shall still wel- 
come the more special studies, as in philosophy 
of history, which he might find it feasible to 
make. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


MATERIALISME PROGRESSISTE. By Charles 
Mayer. Preface by André Maurois. Paris: 
Société Francaise de Presse, 1947. Pp. 176. 
150 frs. 

Not all philosophical scientists, it appears, 
are as yet committed either to “‘idealism”’ or to 

Marxism. Mayer, a French chemist, sketches in 
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this book a non-Marxist materialism. True, that 
“Marx and Lenin were 100 per cent material- 
ists, but it does not at all follow that every ma- 
terialist doctrine should end up in Marxism” (p. 
147)—a proposition silly, of course, to insist on, 
were it not controverted. Defending material- 
ism, like the Marxists, as a scientific philosophy, 
Mayer, unlike them, finds it possible at the 
same time to defend religion and even, specifi- 
cally, the Christian religion: ‘‘Since the mass of 
men need to believe in something, it is infinitely 
better that it should be in principles of charity, 
self-sacrifice, good conduct, than in doctrines of 
leveling down, of envy, or of hate’ (p. 138). 
The reflections of Lecomte du Nouy (whom 
some would doubtless call a ‘reactionary ideal- 
ist”) have been translated into English; is it 
likely that the work of a “‘progressive material- 
ist” would receive the same consideration? Not, 
I presume, unless the label on his philosophy 
dissembled a Marxist dose. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF TIME. By Wil- 
liam W. Hammerschmidt. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. Pp. ix+ 108. $2.00. 

This monograph singles out from the writ- 
ings of Whitehead his numerous reflections on 
space-time, orders them temporally and topi- 
cally, and presents them in a context of critical 
understanding. It is, then, much more than a 
collection of quotations. The author, in the 
many cases of obscurity, develops the alterna- 
tive possibilities of interpretation and attempts 
to identity that interpretation most plausibly 
assignable to the Whitehead of the period. But 
the work is very closely controlled by the texts: 
it deals with what Hammerschmidt believes 
Whitehead actually to have meant rather than 
what he believes Whitehead would have meant 
if Whitehead had been as smart as Hammer- 
schmidt. I take it that this is a merit. 


ARTHUR CHILD 


EUROPAISCHE PHILOSOPHIE DER GEGENWART. 
By I. M. Bochenski. Bern: A. Francke, 1947. 
Pp. 304. 

The scope of this survey of contemporary 
philosophies can be best indicated by a sum- 
mary of its table of contents. After an introduc- 
tory chapter on the historical background, 
there follow chapters on the “philosophy of 
matter” (Russell, neopositivism, dialectical ma- 
terialism), “philosophy of idea” (Croce, Brun- 
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schvicg, German idealism), ‘‘philosophy of life’’ 
(Bergson, the pragmatism of James and Dewey, 
Dilthey’s historicism), ‘“‘philosophy of essence”’ 
(Husserl, Scheler), ‘‘philosophy of existence”’ 
(Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, Jaspers), and 
“philosophy of being” (Alexander, Whitehead, 
Hartmann, Thomism). A valuable thirty-page 
bibliography closes the book. 

As can be seen from this summary, Bochen- 
ski’s approach is schematic. The grounds of the 
schematism, however, are not always clear: 
Lenin would have complained that the grouping 
of dialectical materialism with neopositivism ig- 
nored his strictures against the proximate an- 
cestors of the latter in Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, and the grouping of Thomism with 
Whitehead seems rather dubious. Bochenski 
does, to be sure, try to meet these objections. 
All the thinkers whom he has classed as ‘‘philos- 
ophers of matter” have, he says, four character- 
istics in common: they are “naturalists,” ‘“‘em- 
piricists,” ‘‘materialists,’”’ and “rationalists,” 
the last in that “‘they believe in the value of ra- 
tional, analytic methods” (p. 50). It is, how- 
ever, false to say without qualification that the 
neopositivists are materialists because for them 
‘all discussion of psychic facts is meaningless” 
(p. 50). The thinkers classed as ‘‘philosophers of 
being’’ have six characteristics in common, ac- 
cording to Bochenski: empiricism, intellectual- 
ism, rational method, ontological tendency, 
universalism, and humanism. Rational method 
here, however, appears to mean something 
quite different from the rationalism of the ma- 
terialists, for now it is declared that to be a ra- 
tionalist is to hold, with Hegel, that ‘“every- 
thing real is rational” (p. 207). It is difficult to 
reconcile this, however, with the Thomism of 
the Aquinas who refused to accept the onto- 
logical argument. 

While it is good to attempt to make some 
order out of the welter of contemporary philoso- 
phies, the present work is too brief, too vague in 

its use of terms, and too general in its character- 
izations of ideas to be of much help. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


AnprE GIDE. By Van Meter Ames. Norfolk, 
Conn.: New Directions, 1947. Pp. 302. $2.00. 
Although it belongs to a series entitled “The 

Makers of Modern Literture,” Mr. Ames’s book 

is concerned solely with the substance and the 

process of Gide’s thought. It would be quite im- 

possible to draw from it any estimate of the lit- 

erary worth of any particular book of Gide’s, or 
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indeed of his general power as a novelist. The 
neglect of the more strictly literary values in his 
subject requires emphasis since Mr. Ames does 
not appear to be aware of it. He has written a 
very one-sided book without indicating that he 
has done so. 

The central statement in the book is this: 

Granted that from the level of primitive men 

there has been considerable problem-solving in some- 
what the manner of modern science, the fact remains 
that the field of value—or art, morality and religion 
—has been habitually fenced off as not amenable to 
the technique of investigation more and more suc- 
cessfully employed elsewhere. The effect has been a 
split which constitutes the main difficulty in living 
an integrated life today. That he faces this difficulty, 
and tries to overcome it, is the significance of Gide 
[p. 237]. 

Mr. Ames studies Gide’s thought as it relates to 
the three areas of value: art, morality, and reli- 
gion, and demonstrates the highly experimental 
and tentative approach to each. 

He is not disturbed by the manifold contra- 
dictions in Gide’s thought. Instead he points to 
them with something very like pride, as evi- 
dence of the fulness of Gide’s data and the com- 
pleteness of his integrity. Most interpreters of 
Gide have fixed upon one aspect of his mind, 
which either attracted or repelled with particu- 
lar force, and presented him as a relatively lim- 
ited intellect. Mr. Ames has made a strong case 
for Gide’s variety, although to many of his read- 
ers the streaming flux of thoughts exhibited will 
indicate less a rich intelligence than one suffer- 
ing from insufficient order. 

The introductory biographical chapter is ex- 
tremely disappointing. By its lack of solid fact 
the rest of the book is left somewhat in the air. 
The process of thought appears to be going on 
at no fixed time and in no fixed place. This is 
one of those books in which the reader prays for 
a date or the name of a place. 

E. K. Brown 


SANITY RARE: AN Essay IN VERSE. By E. S. 
Hole. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1947. Pp. 101. 5s. 


Hitherto, the jacket tells us, our poet’s con- 
nection with literature has been oblique. Fac- 
tory hand as a boy, soldier as a youth, right- 
hand man at the time of the Titanic disaster to 
W. T. Stead, “‘the last and greatest independent 
journalist,’ Hole patented the practical plastic 
printing plate in 1926 and carried the process to 
commercial success. By whatever path he then 
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came to literature itself, he here offers, if not q 
reform of poetry, at all events a return to a tra- 
dition now unworked—of the poetry which says 
something sensible and says it wittily, for 
The greatest harm to poetry is wrought 
By making form a substitute for thought. 


One could hardly enumerate all the subjects 
this modern Pope chooses to treat or touch on: 
but he seems to have spent a good part of his 
life not only in acting but also in reading all 
manner of books and forming all manner of 
opinions. A sample taken from the chapter, 
“The Limits of Logic’”’: 
Statistics may in clearest detail show 
The way the great mass-movements come and go, 
And yet we can at most but wonder why 
Such foolish things can send them all awry. 
Another from the chapter, ‘“‘The Path of Prom- 
ise’’s 
A doctrine may be true—its prophet sly, 
Low aim may lurk beneath a language high, 
The right hand may give blessings, while the left, 
Unnoticed, perpetrates its brazen theft. 
I should not care to have all my essays in the 
form of verse, nor all my verse with the content 
of an essay, but it would be refreshing to meet 
an occasional combination as readable as E. S. 
Hole’s. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


THE HEATHENS: PRIMITIVE MAN AND His Re- 
LIGIONS. By William Howells. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1948. Pp. 306. $3.75. 
Perhaps it is caviling to find fault with How- 

ells’ definition of religion, since he believes that 

religion cannot be satisfactorily defined. Never- 
theless, distinguishing the philosophical, psy- 
chological, theological, historical, sociological, 
and anthropological approaches to religion, 
Howells does offer as an anthropologist his own 
definition: ‘‘the normal psychological adjust- 
ment by which human societies build a barrier 
of fantasy against fear” (p. 22). But is it proper 
for the anthropologist to define religion as in- 
volving fantasy? Is such a definition indispensa- 
ble for the pursuit of his science? Here the scien- 
tist seems gratuitously to assume a certain—let 
us say philosophical—belief: that religion is a 
fantasy. But by what organ or method does the 
anthropologist arrive at this knowledge? To be 
sure, the anthropological significance of religion 
might prove the same whether religion func- 
tioned essentially through the creation of fan- 
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tasies or in some other manner; but the identity 
of significance, for the anthropologist, can pro- 
vide no reason at all for the choice of the one 
opinion or of some other as to the nature of re- 
ligion. To make religion the subject of anthro- 
pological study does not, so far as I can see, re- 
quire the anthropologist to pronounce on its 
nature—and this quite apart from the question 
whether his learning as anthropologist qualifies 
him to do so. 

J have remarked on this matter because 
some anthropologists assume that their knowl- 
edge of primitive peoples does qualify them to 
settle extraneous problems. They claim to have 
learned from their science and they proclaim to 
their students with the authority of Science that 
no society, for instance, is better than another 
but is only preferred by some people over an- 
other, or that there is no reason a widow should 
not be burned alive on her husband’s funeral 
pyre, provided she lives in a society which prac- 
tices and approves this treatment. Whether in 
class these anthropologists draw out the further 
consequences of their teachings, I do not know, 
but their students will draw some—will con- 
clude, say, that the United States is no better 
than Nazi Germany but only happens to be pre- 
ferred by ourselves; that there is no reason Hit- 
ler should not have murdered six million Jews 
except as the murders may have led to unpleas- 
ant result for himself, although of course the 
murders do happen to offend our own senti- 
ments; that other people have no rights which 
can claim our recognition but must rely alto- 
gether on the caprice of our self-interested judg- 
ment; and so forth. All of which may indeed be 
the ultimate truth; but whether or not some 
such doctrine is true, I cannot see that the an- 
thropologist, as anthropologist, has the capacity 
to decide; and whether or not in some sense it is 
true or whether it isn’t, the anthropologist, I 
make bold to say, is impressing on the minds of 
youth a doctrine of exceedingly dangerous po- 
tentialities. If true, then it requires more dis- 
criminating analysis than the anthropologist, 
unless also a competent philosopher, is able to 
give it; if false (or if the anthropologist fails to 
give that analysis which he is presumably and at 
all events generally incompetent to give), then 
he is unequivocally a corrupter of youth. 

The consequences of an attitude toward reli- 
gion might not prove as serious as the conse- 
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quences of an attitude toward morals—opinions 
would differ—but I suspect that, having gone 
beyond the province of his science in treating of 
religion, Howells would do the same in treating 
of morals. I hope I am wrong. As a matter of 
fact, it is quite unnecessary to make these in- 
competent extra-scientific excursions: after de- 
fining religion as he does, Howells goes on with 
a delightful, popular account which does not 
depend on his definition at all. It may be that 
mana and divination and witchcraft and sha- 
manism and totemism and so forth actually do 
involve fantasies, but that is not to say that it is 
their quality as bearers of fantasy which brings 
them under religion. The anthropologist can 
group these phenomena together by a common 
function, if he discovers one; he does not need to 
define religion itself as fantastic because he 
meets in his work what for him (in, I suppose he 
would have to admit, his less scientific mo- 
ments) are fantastic religions. 





ARTHUR CHILD 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited 
by Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. Pp. xix+470. $5.00. 
Twenty-eight religions or religious tendencies 

are here presented, for the most part by learned 

believers, although in a few instances, such as 

Shintoism, Taoism, and Confucianism, it was 

necessary for learned non-believers to speak for 

faiths that would not otherwise have been rep- 
resented. While the book is presumably for the 
general reader, many of the authors have shown 
their respect for him by a treatment as little 
superficial as one could expect in a short essay. 
Most of the contributors, too, indicate what 
they believe the relevance of their religion or 
tendency for men in our present troubles or at 
all events for those of us to whom the message 
in question is effectively available. The editor 
may be congratulated in particular for securing 
the co-operation of N. H. Knorr, successor to 

Judge Rutherford as leader of Jehovah’s Wit- 

nesses, the group which provides, if one but 

stops to realize it, the ministry most familiar to 
perhaps the majority of Americans today. The 
book should provide useful supplementary read- 
ing for courses in philosophy of religion or types 
of religion. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
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